THE LADIES’ GARLAND 


AND 


DOLLAR MAGAZINE. 


HILADELPHIA, 


EXTRACT FROM THE JOURNA 


May 1. 
How would my friends from the busy scenes 
{ the metropolis, revel in the freedom from 


jorm, etiquette, and noise, which I am at this mo- ; 
Oh, for a poet’s, or a painter’s ° 


ment enjoying. 


pwer, to represent the beautiful scenery around > 
ne. In front of our log-cottage, (which by the 
bye, is completely covered with woodbine, wild 


suckle, and clematis, transplanted from our 


wn woods,) extends an almost boundless prairie, ° 


arpeted with grass completely sowed with flowers 
fevery hue. Even at this early date we have 
gethered, within a few rods of the house, more than 
iorty kinds of flowers, and we often exclaim, when 
ooking at the boquets with which our room is de- 
rated, oh for the power to transport these to dear 
friends at“the East.”? That is the magic word 
to an emigrant—the Jerusalem to which we all 
tun, in joy or in sorrow. Back of us flowsa noble 
river, bordered on the opposite bank by an exten- 
‘ive wood, and by means of which, occasionally 


iuring the last summer, our quiet was disturbed > 


bythe puffing of a small steamboat—but as yet we 


we quite alone, there being no neighbors within 
amile of us. 


Having not many weeks since returned from St. ° 


luis, I will take advantage of the present quiet 
sour to commit to writing a story which I heard dur- 
ng my visit, and with which I was much pleased. 
‘was told me in almost the following words : 


“During a violent storm in November, 18—, a > 


‘aveler, while passing a miserable log-hut in the 
‘outhern part of Illinois, thought he heard groans 
id exelamations. He immediately stopped his 
‘arriage, and although the place had no appearance 
. 

broken door. A most distressing scene imme- 
‘ately met his eye. Reclining on a heap of straw 
“one corner of the room, was a female apparent- 
‘inthe last agonies of death, and at her side was 
‘ieeling a child about twelve years of age, and of 
‘quisite beauty. The stranger, to whom we will 


th 
u 


“acting the attention of the boy, and at the first 

~anece saw that their situation in life must Rave 

“et very different from what it then was—he was 
5 


»eing inhabited, he effected an entrance through 


te name of Monson, had entered without at- ; 


Ae ——a oreeeee 


MARCH, 1848. 


L OF A WESTERN EMIGRANT. 


«much moved by the scene, and advancing toward 
‘the little group offered any assistance in his power. 
The little boy, moved by the sounds of kindness, 
could only answer with his tears. But the mother, 
seizing Mr. Monson’s hand by a convulsive effort, 
exclaimed, ‘ protect my child,’ and instantly ex- 
pired. For some time the poor boy was com- 
pletely inconsolable, but at length consented to 
}accompany Mr. Monson to a neighboring cottage, 
after the latter had procured assistance for perform- 
-ing the last duties to his unfortunate mother. The 
»next day the body was committed to the grave 
, with every proper mark of respect, Mr. Monson 
telling the boy, whose name was Edmund Huger, 
that in future he should treat him as a son, and 
) wished him to consider him as a father. They re- 
{commenced their journey together for St. Louis, 
‘where Mr. Monson had some business to transact. 
) During the journey Mr. Monson obtained the fol- 
, lowing particulars from his young companion with 
{regard to his mother’s history: She was the 
daughter of Sir James Vernon, the heiress of vast 
) possessions, and almost adored by her father. At 
the age of sixteen she was surrounded by every 
, thing that could contribute to felicity. About that 
time she was, one evening, at a military ball given 
-at a town near her father’s residence, where she 
met Colonel Huger, a young and handsome officer ; 
he was extremely attentive to her during the even- 
} ing, and at parting begged leave to pay his respects 
the following day. To this she assented, though 
‘ with reluctance, for she had fears with regard to 
; his reception by her father, owing to tlie prejudices 
‘of the latter against officers. Sir James, however, 
made no observation on the subject for a fortnight, 
during which time Colonel Huger passed part of 
each day with Emma, and they became mutually 
pleased as the good qualities of each became de- 
veloped. At length Sir James, thinking he was 
allowing affairs to proceed rather too far with a 
stranger, and being much pleased with Colonel 
Huger, determined to make inquiries with regard 
to his family and character. Having done se, he 
was assured that his military, as well as moral 
, character, were unspotted, and that his family was 
noble though decayed—the latter part of the infor- 
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mation for a short time caused a considerable strug- ; less than two months after the departurs 
gle in Sir James’ mind, but love for his child con-: nel Huger, Emma became a mothe; om 
quered all other considerations, and when a short | vering her health, occupied herself woth, 4, 
time after, Colonel Huger declared to him his af-‘ anticipation of presenting her beautiful Wali 
fection for his daughter, he unhesitatingly gave his‘ father. Week, however, passed aft, inks Aye. 
consent to their union; being fully convinced that ; except a verbal message, Which she reows.). 
he would thus best consult the happiness of his be- > her husband when at Detroit, she } } 
loved Emma. The third regiment, to which: from him. 
Colonel Huger was attached, being stationed near} ‘ Rumors were constantly reaching the p 
Sir James’ residence, the lovers were able to meet } victories and defeats, but Owing to the . . 
daily, and when, after an engagement of several ‘of the Americans, and the severity of the... 
months, Emma consented to become a wife, she no information reached this remote o> . 
could not but confess that with her the old maxim { could be relied on until the following sin mer, and 
had not proved true, for her love had been unruf-‘ then the only news she could obtain wit}; itis 
fled in its course. A cloud was, however, lower-‘ her husband, was that the regiment to y),.,, ; 
ing in the distance; for scarcely were the many ; was attached had been engaged in the fat) 
friends collected to grace her splendid nuptials, : of the Thames; that the English army hj)... 
dispersed to their different homes, than orders were ‘ defeated, the troops who escaped had {oxn) 5, 
received from the commander-in-chief that the‘in Detroit, but that even there defeat ay.) 
third regiment should embark, within ten days, for ;them, as that city was soon after taken jy 
America. Colonel Huger, on receiving the orders,) Americans. Sad were now the hours passe 
immediately proposed that his wife should pass the ; poor Mrs. Huger—her only hope was that her jy). 
time of his absence with her father—but she de-; band had been taken prisoner. Days, weeks. 4». 
clared her intention of accompanying him to Ame-} even months passed on with nothing to reliey. +, 
rica. In vain did her father paint his loneliness if ; monotony of her existence—her only pleasiir. , i 
she should leave—the desolation of his home. In sisted in watching the developing faculties y 
vain her husband pointed out the hardships and de-; little boy, and teaching him to lisp his father. 
privations to which she would necessarily be sub-} name. How delightful to a mother is the fio y.; 
jected—nothing could change her resolution. She’ from her infant’s lips. ‘To Emma it gave a ti; 
felt fully the force of the vows she had taken, and ‘of joy, seeming to assure her that she was yo: 
on hearing of hardships and dangers, her only ‘alone. The scenery around Fort L. was extrene'y 
thought was that by sharing she might lessen those ¢ beautiful, and she would often wander fort) w+) 
which her husband must endure. Having, at little Edmund by her side, who, with ehiid.\\\e 
length, silenced the affectionate remonstrances of’ wonder and delight, would bring her the dower, 
Colonel Huger, she made every preparation for her ‘ shells, and pebbles, which all abounded in grea 
departure; and after receiving an almost heart-; beauty in that vicinity; even the severity of q 
broken farewell from Sir James, they left England ? northern winter could not conquer the restlessnes 
in the ship Florence, bound to Canada. From‘ of mind which led her to prefer anything to a s. 
Colonel Huger being the superior officer of the ‘dentary life. So isolated was their posit 
troops on board the ship in which they embarked,‘ peace had been declared some weeks betore th 
he was enabled to make comfortable arrangements ? news reached them, and then Mrs. Huger cou 
for his wife’s voyage. But the weather proved > hear nothing of her husband. She had received 
very tempestuous, and though they reached Cana- ) news from England for several monthis, in cons 
da in safety, Emma was but the shadow of her‘ quence of the war, and she now resolved to write 
former self. Scarcely had she recovered from her ; to her father, and while waiting his answer, aval 
voyage than her fortitude was again severely tried, ' herself of Dr. Stetson’s kind offer to remain 
by Colonel Huger being ordered to Fort L., on the } family—as she could not yet give up the hop 
northern shore of Lake Michigan. ‘her husband would return, and seek her first at the 
“ Dreadful as the journey was at that early day, spot in which they had parted. Again was poor 
and unfit as Emma’s health rendered her to endure > Emma doomed to watch the changing seasons— 
further hardships, she pleaded so strongly against } with a drooping heart she saw the falling leaveso! 
being left behind, that her husband again yielded. } autumn—those very leaves whose budding fort! 
Most fortunately, on arriving at their destination, } she had hailed as the harbinger of her hushan(’s 
she was received with truly maternal kindness by ’ release from that prison in which she had clerisie’ 
Mrs. Stetson, wife of the surgeon stationed at the ‘ the hope that he was confined; for to her anything 
Fort, and soon found herself, in consequence of her: was less dreadful than the idea that she mht 
extreme youth, and the fortitude and firmness she } never see him more. 
had displayed, as well as her constant cheerful- ; ** When the winter again closed in, poor Fmma’ 
ness, a great favorite with all the inmates of this} fortitude almost entirely gave way. Letters or 
isolated little garrison. With a few short inter-‘ papers seldom reached them at that season, a 
missions, Emma was allowed to enjoy her hus- {though all around her exerted themselves to ve! 
band’s society until the fall of 1813, when on the? her, she felt that she was in reality alone. The 
second anniversary of their wedding-day Colonel } spring again arrived, but only to bring new 
Huger was again ordered to the field. This time) rows—her letters to England were returned Wi" 
Emma’s health prevented her even proposing to‘ the intelligence that Sir James was dead, anv tt 
accompany her husband, and after a bitter struggle? bis estates, although not entailed, had throw 
at leaving her at such a time, and in a foreign} some quibble of the law, been seized by a (ise 
land, he consigned her to the care of Mrs. Stetson, ‘relative. This painful information was the “! 
and embarked on board a small vessel, several of ‘which filled to overflowing the cup poor Pmme 


Lara Yor 


which had been provided to transport the troops to’ had been called upon to drink, and it proved 
Detroit, and from thence to the vicinity of the river } much for her delicate frame, already weak /-. d by 
resig- 


Thames, where was fought the battle so famous the struggles she had made for firmness ane te 
among Americans for the death of Tecumseh. In‘nation. For many weeks she tottered on the e#* 
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v the grave, from which, as far as humar means to procure a conveyance to St. Louis, she resolved 
* i suffice, she was rescued by the devotion of to walk the remaining distance, and had persevered 
and Mrs. Stetson. When, at length, Emma in this undertaking until she had reached the 
om the bed of sickness, she appeared an al- deserted hut in which she was found by Mr. 
tered being. She felt that she had been spared for - Monson.” 

the cake of her boy, and to him she resolved to de- : This narrative was told at different times by 
jicate her life. A proper love of independence | Edmund, upon whose memory every incident ot 
made her resist the invitation of Dr. Stetson that his mother’s life was impressed, from having been 
dp should continue a membe> of his family, and. for years her sole companion and confidant. Mr. 
‘ho ensuing spring, when Edmund was between Monson was much interested, and renewed his pro- 
vor and five years old, she took passage in a small | mises of endeavoring to restore Edmund to his 


‘ 
} 


ar for Quebee, thinking she could there support | father, or if he should not succeed, of treating him 
herself by teaching—a strange uncertainty with | In every respect as his own son. On arriving at 
regard to her husband’s fate, causing her to linger \ St. Louis, and inquiring for Mr. Huger, he was im- 
in America. Owing to some accident which hap-: mediately directed to his house, and proceeded 
ned to the vessel they were obliged to stop at alone to obtain an interview with him. Having 
jetroit, and here Mrs. Huger was detained by the | introduced himself, he observed that though a 
sekness of her little boy. On his recovery she ; stranger, he felt much interested in Mr. Huger’s 
fund herself so comfortably situated in the house , happiness, and requested permission to ask him a 
of a Mrs. Dalton, with whom she had taken lodg-; few questions—to this he of course assented, al- 
ings, that she resolved rather to remain than to{ though much astonished—but when Mr. Monson 
make any further demand on the purse supplied by ; asked if he were not a native of England, and had 
her army friends, and placed in Edmund’s hand the ; not formerly been an officer of that army, and sta- 
very moment of their departure. Through Mrs.; tioned at Fort L. previous to the battle of the 
Dalton’s influence, Mrs. Huger became acquainted ; Thames, he became extremely agitated, and begged 
with Mrs. De Lacy, a widow lady of handsome ‘ him to explain himself, or at least, to tell him if he 
fortune, Who with her sons and only daughter had ; knew anything of his wife. Mr. Monson imme- 
lately moved to Detroit. {diately related as kindly as possible the situation 
«Mrs. De Lacy immediately displayed great in-; in which he had found Edmund, and the conviction 
terest for the young and widowed mother thus sur-) which Mrs. Huger had felt that her husband was 
rounded by strangers—she succeeded in procuring \ really in existence. Colonel Huger, as we must 
her scholars, both in music and drawing, and by her { still call him, was much afflicted at hearing of the 
kind and sympathizing attentions would often draw ; death of his wife, more particularly under such 
her from the melancholy reserve she generally dis-} heart-rending circumstances; but these feelings 
played. Eight years had passed after the arrival ‘ only made him the more eager to convinee himself 
of Mrs. Huger in Detroit and she had heard nothing; that he really had a son who might fill, in some 
of her husband, to whose memory she continued ; degree, the dreadful void in his heart and affee- 
as fondly devoted as the first day of their separa- tions he had so long experienced. He accordingly 
tion—when one day, while at Mrs. De Lacy’s as‘ returned with Mr. Monson to his hotel, and as he 
she was looking at the advertisements in a western ; folded Edmund in his arms, he exclaimed, “this is 
paper, she saw the name of Edmund Huger, as a} indeed the child of my Emma, I want no farther 
merchant at Louisville—from the moment of read-{ proof than his resemblance to that beloved being.” 
ing this name she resolved to visit Louisville, being’ When Colonel Huger had somewhat regained his 
convinced that her husband must be alive, since } composure, he insisted on Mr. Monson’s returning 
she had never heard that name excepting in his? with him to his house, and before they separated 
case. She immediately disposed of the little pro-{ for the night he proposed gratifying the curiosity 
perty she had acquired and commenced her trying} which he felt sure both Mr. Monson and Edmund 
jurney. Then rail-roads were unknown, and in} must feel with regard to his adventures during the 
that part of the United States a journey of several} last twelve years: 
hundred miles was a tremendous undertaking, even? You are both aware,” he said, “that I was en- 
when well attended—but Mrs. Huger was so much { gaged in the battle of the Thames, but not that I 
excited by the idea of seeing her husband, that she; was severely wounded there, and left on the field 
dreaded neither fatigue nor danger—she reached} by my comrades in their hurried flight. I was 
Louisville in safety, but was told in answer to her} roused from a death-like swoon by the attempt of 
earnest inquiries, that the advertisement she saw ' some one to deprive me of my clothes, and found 
must have been a misprint, as there was no such$ myself in the power of a tall Indian, in all the hor- 
tame among the merchants in that city, but that a( rors of his war-costume—on finding me alive, his 
gentleman by the name of Huger was engaged in} first act was to raise his tomahawk; but I had suf- 
business at St. Louis. ficient presence of mind to fix my eye on his, and 
“Buoyed up by the hope which will so long sup-§ remain perfectly firm, and he very soon replaced 
pert one—without allowing herself any time to} his weapon in his belt, and making me a sign to 
recruit from the fatigue she had already encoun-? follow, which only love of life gave me strength to 
tered, Mrs. Huger took passage on board a boat for } obey, he led me to a neighboring grove were seve- 
‘t. Louis. She had been on board but a few hours,‘ ral Indians were assembled around one of their 
when the passengers were alarmed by a severe} chiefs who had been severely wounded. They 
‘hock which the boat had received from striking on ; have great faith in the surgical powers of the 
asnag. They were fortunately near the shore, >) whites, and I was ordered by signs to do something 
and no lives were lost, but poor Mrs. Huger found 5 for his relief. The Indian appeared to suffer ex- 
herself alone, in a thinly inhabited part of the } tremely, as far as could be judged from his pale- 
country, with only her little boy as her companion, } ness and the convulsions which occasionally shook 
and having lost every thing she owned in the? his whole frame, and my humanity, as well as re- 
World with the exception of a purse containing a} gard for my own safety, urged me to exert all my 
very few dollars. As her funds were inadequate } little knowledge in his behalf. I formerly spent 
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many months with a favorite uncle who was a sur- 

geon, and I now felt the full benefit of having been | 
an acute observer. I had frequently visited the ‘ 
hospital with him, and through my recollection of | 
operations I had seen him perform, I was enabled 

to extract three bullets from as many wounds, and 
relieved the sufferings of the chief so much, that he 

gave orders I should be treated with every atten- ‘ 
tion consistent with my being retained prisoner. I 

continued to act as surgeon until the recovery of } 
Namasket, when I was carried by the war-party | 
to one of the villages of their tribe in the northern | 
part of the territory of Missouri. Here I was re- 

tained in what might be termed honorable captivity ° 
about nine years—one of my greatest trials was } 
the love of a young Indian squaw named Yozina, \ 
and sister of Namasket—she was one of the most ’ 
beautiful beings that I ever beheld, though of pure ° 
Indian descent. A painter, or a sculptor, might: 
have felt himself privileged in viewing her as a‘ 
study, and her artless manner of expressing her « 
feelings made her rather a trying companion, par- ° 
ticularly as her wishes on the subject of marriage ° 
were seconded by her brother, who promised me a > 
large wedding-dowry if I would take her for my ‘ 
squaw. I, however, escaped from this dilemma, ‘ 
by describing my marriage with Emma, and assur- 

ing them that the Great Spirit had forbidden me to » 
break the vows I then made, and would punish me ‘ 
if I did. At length the tribe of Indians I was with | 
were induced to join in the war against the whites, | 
and I was left in the care of the old men and the 

squaws, while all the young men followed the chief 
to battle. Namasket, imagining I had forgotten ‘ 
my home, seemed to feel no fear of my trying to? 
escape during his absence—but the second week ' 
after his departure, I succeeded in evading the } 
watchfulness of Yozina, and commenced my jour- 
ney toward the rising sun, as my host would have : 
expressed it. The season was most unfavorable, 
and the weather dreadfully severe, but the hope of : 
freedom gave me unnatural strength. By means 
of a small pocket-compass, which I had carefully ° 
preserved, I succeeded in reaching safely the north- 

eastern part of Illinois—there, while wandering ° 
late one evening, in a thick wood, and unable from ‘ 
the darkness to consult the compass, I found my- 
self on the bank of a broad river. It was frozen ° 
over, and although doubtful as to the thickness of 
the ice, the sight of a light, apparently in some ‘ 
house (then a most uncommon occurrence,) made ‘ 
me resolve on the trial. J at first succeeded, and - 
reached a small island, or rather cluster of drift- 
wood, in safety, but here I found the ice giving 
way, and twice I was precipitated into the water, ° 
the coldness of which chilled my already debilitated | 


, posing that my wife had despaired of sei 


frame. For several days I had been aj). ; 
no sustenance except a small quantity oy, 
dried meat I had taken from the [ndiay y 

my moceasins were entirely worn rating, 
thus I was every way unfit for exposur. », 
present trials. As I was sinking the tc 
between the cakes of ice, I succeeded jy .., 
fallen tree, and supporting myself on + > 
for assistance, with an energy desperat 
could have given. No answer being ro: 
had resigned all hope of life, and almost +, 
of suffering, when a shout very near ayoy 
benumbed faculties, and I called faintly iy, , 
although totally unable to aid in my owy es = 

**T was soon removed from the tree + 
had clung, by a Mr. Ellison, who at the risk ,, 
own life had ventured across the river to my .. 
sistance—on reaching the shore | yeyiyed om 
ciently to walk, with the support of Mr, Fy)... 
to the log-house whose light had so nearly }»... 
me to destruction. There I found the wifey 
preserver, who had been aroused by my eres «. 
succor, ready to receive us with a fire of logs. hy. 
water, blankets, &c. At her first glance, however 
she saw that heat would be dangerous for yo. », 
immediately, with true Samaritan zeal, dey 
herself to rubbing my frozen limbs with snow. » 
which act of presence of mind I am undoubt 
indebted for not being a cripple. Every atteyty; 
which kindness could devise was bestowed op ; 
by this benevolent couple, and I put their human; 
to a severe trial by being unable to leave my be 
for several weeks. 

« After a partial recovery, I took leave of yy 
preservers, and descending by means of canoes g 
flat-boats the Fox, Illinois, and Mississippi rivers, 
took passage at New Orleans for England, sy. 


¢ 
thu 


0 Whi 


, 


and returned to her father. a 
* On reaching England I could hear, as you kiow 
nothing of the object of my search, and retw 


sto America, I traversed Canada and most of th: 


northern states, without being able to hear an 
tidings of her for whom alone I desired to presery 
my life. Feeling unwilling to leave America, | 
commenced business in St. Louis, and have rs 
here nearly a year—succeeding well in my) 
tion, but pining for the presence of her I loved 
on earth, and that dear child, of whose birth | 
heard through a brother officer.” 

After passing a few days at St. Louis, Mr. Mo- 
son returned home, but not before Colone! Hig 
had promised to take Edmund frequently to » 


‘ him—which promise he faithfully performed. ate 


carrying him to Illinois loaded with presents ior 
Mr. Ellison and his family. Mona. 
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THE PAST AND THE FUTURE. 


Tue Past! It is gone. Whether pleasure or pain {The Future may bring, in its chequered career 
Marked its course, matters little—it comes not, Many griefs to annoy, and few pleasures to chee? 


again: 
And wisest is he who from Memory borrows, 
No thought of past trials, vexations and sorrows. 


are 


Let us meet them, remembering that tries © 
given 


‘To wean us from earth and prepare us for Heaven 
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WHAT CAME OF IT? 


BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PIERSON, 


«Futex, my child,” said Mrs. Alsop to her or- 


phan 
cheerful as usual, these few days ; 


shy 3°? 
reason W hy ? 


«Certainly, dear mother, you are entitled to my 


confidence; yet I almost dread to tell you. 
depends, and I fear that you 


nestled into the bosom to which she was tenderly 


folded, and murmured hurriedly. “TI cannot marry } 


Walter Ray—I do not love him. I used to think 


Inever loved any other.” 


«|; Earnest Sinclair aware of the state of your | 


felings 2” asked Mrs. Alsop, in a voice of alarm. 
«No, dear grandmother. 


me, and I certainly think him, in all respects, the 
finest man I have ever met.” 
countenance. 


Sinclair is superior to Walter Ray.” 


is no comparison at all between them.” 
“That is no answer, Ellen. Be calm and let us 


s0n ‘id 
somer of the two.”’ 


“Has Mr. Sinclair more manly principle ?”’ 
“Tn that respect, Walter can have no superior.” 


“Perhaps, then, Sinclair has more acquired ; 


knowledge ?”? 


theme of conversation.” 
“Wherein then, is his superiority ?” 


“Indeed, I cannot tell, unless it is a polish ac-; 
( )I do not like it. 
“You mean Ellen that he has acquired something | 


jured by an intercourse with refined society.” 


of the tact of the hypocritical world; which pro- 


lesses to admire while it despises, to love while it } 
abhors; Which pours out welcomes to those it? 
wishes beyond the sea; which cries out glorious! | 


magnificent! oh, I am in raptures! when justice 
might be done the subject by an approving smile. 


mind 
lind. 


He would exelaim, ¢ oh, it is divine-—when 


‘, with an equal feeling of admiration, should say 


‘it is beautiful.’ Now listen, my child—I know 


‘mething of the workings of the female heart. | 
ais Mr. Sinclair has merely caught your fancy. } 


Vou 7 z : 
‘our heart, with all its earnest and true affec- 


‘ons, belongs to Walter Ray. You have loved ' 


‘um long, with a true love, founded on esteem, and 
5* 


It isa? 
matter on Which the whole happiness of my life : 
I, will not understand : 
my feelings on the subject.” And the young girl ' 


He never spoke to me ‘ 
on such a subject; yet I am sure that he admires: 
subdued. 
‘ sow his wheat on the unbroken sod? He is just as 

«Jt is well,”? murmured Mrs. Alsop, and the ‘ 
transient cloud passed from her habitually serene ° 
“ Now tell me, Ellen, wherein Mr. 


by his doting mother. 
“Candidly, mother, Walter is much the hand-‘ 


n > self. 
Ellen, I had rather see the truthful heart, than all } 
‘he glittering tissues with which fashion, in seek-' 
ing to embellish, disguises, and too often stifles it. ‘ 
Mr. Sinelair uses much hyperbolical language ; but } 
member Ellen, his extravagant phrases are only } 
fxaggerated terms for the common emotions of the 


‘ cherished by reciprocal affection. Should you cast 
erand-daughter, “you have not been as; z 
may I ask the? 
‘had exchanged real gold for a gilded bauble.” 


this love from you for the fancy which has taken 


possession of you—you would soon find that you 


* But, grandmother, perhaps they are both gold.” 

* Not for you, Ellen. Mr. Sinclair would make 
you a miserable wife. I knew his family when 
he was a baby. He is an only son, and his poor 
foolish mother, instead of subduing his will in his 
early childhood, and teaching him obedience as the 
first lesson of her love—as is the duty of all pa- 


> rents—made herself the miserable slave of all his 
I did, but now I know better. Since I have be-< 
come acquainted with Earnest Sinclair, I find that ; 


childish caprices, rendering herself despicable, and 
her spoiled pet detestable. 

“ But, dear mother, many wise people advocate 
the persuasive system of education.” 

“T do not believe in the wisdom that would make 
Solomon, and a wiser than Solomon, fools. I also 
believe in moral suasion, but first the will must be 
Would he be a wise man who should 


wise as those who think to implant precepts upon 
an unsubdued temper. You may teach such to 
assume the semblance of goodness—but all the 


,evil passions of nature lie in their strength be- 
«Oh, he is every way superior, mother. There ‘ 


neath. Earnest Sinclair is a willful and selfish 


‘man. He will be a tyrannical husband, for he will 
‘claim from his wife the same deference, submis- 
particularise: First, has he more beauty of per-: 


sion, and patient servitude, which was yielded him 
That mother had only him 
to bestow all her love and care upon—his wife will 
probably be a mother herself, and if he is a fond 
father, she will be the worst and most oppressed 
of slaves.” 

“Oh, no—you are mistaken, grandmother. Far- 


g ‘ nest will never enslave a woman—he is too chival- 
“Indeed, I think he has not; for I have known 
him to turn with embarrassment from an abstruse | 


rous for that.”? 
“Tell me, Ellen; what do you understand by 


‘ that word chivalry ?” 


“ Why—why— indeed, mother, I cannot tell.” 

“T believe you Ellen. It is a term much abused. 
Christianity has a far better 
sound. Yet chivalry should be that high sense of 
honor, which respects and defends the purity of 
those who are weaker than itself. But in the mo- 
dern adaptation, it expresses that self-sufficiency 
which constitutes itself protector and arbiter of 
that which it looks upon as infinitely inferior to it- 
I have heard these pinks of chivalry say, «I 
never dispute with a woman.’ Which means, I 
never so far forget my dignity as to suffer the ar- 
guments of a creature so infinitely inferior to pro- 
voke an answer. I heard this same chivalrous Mr. 
Sinclair say to you yesterday, when you spoke of 
assisting me to get dinner ready—‘ I hope my dear 
Miss Glenroy you do not stoop to the drudgery of 
housework. I entreat you never do it any more.’ 
Now this is a sample of his chivalry—he would 
have you sit idly in the parlor, studying how you 
may best display your pampered and worthless 
‘little lily hands,’ while I, your more than mother, 
perform all the work of the house—drudgery, in 


his estimation, though I deem it a woman’s noblest 
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duty. He who could thus counsel you, has no just‘ fault in a mortal woman, whom he }ya\ },., 
perception of duty—no right-respect for your sex. } foolish as to deem perfect. 

“1 had a dear, beautiful sister once, who became} “I have mentioned all these cirewmsts,,, 
a victim to such chivalry. Her lover periled his) you, because I have observed in Mr, Sip. 
life to save her from drowning; carried her a mile } the se traits of character whic), , 
and a half in his arms, which feat so exhausted ; the unhappiness of the loved ones of my yous), 
him that he suffered a violent illness;—fought a} ‘ Of Walter Ray’s contrasting excelloyo\,. i 
duel, and seriously wounded a young man, for say-' not now speak. You know him—you hay,» 
ing playfully, ‘I dare say Anna is no better than} loved him—you are his affianced wife, | ),, 
she should be’—and after performing a variety of{ injunction upon you but this one. As yoy.) 
such like feats, married her—and made her very} your future happiness, conceal from Wa):,, ., 
miserable by his violent, jealous, and overbearing } from Sinclair the present state of your mj), 
temper. How often, as she wept upon my bosom, } wait the result of one year’s close seyytyy 


« 


after his ill usage drove her to such refuge in my comparison of the two. Then act as your’ 
love, did she exclaim—* Oh, that I had perished in; ment shall prompt you. Do you promis: 
the water, rather than have owed my life to him, ? this ?”’ 


who has made it so utterly worthless and bitter.’ “Yes, dearest mother. You are so kind ths: } 
“I had also a very beautiful sister, whose very ; cannot but follow your advice in all things,” 
beauty became unpleasing to the wise, from the; * * . * * . . 


vanity with which she cherished and displayed it.; ‘ What has become of Mr. Sinclair, FlJeq 
She found an admirer, who encouraged her dislike } quired Mrs. Alsop, about six months after th 
of household duty—insisting that her beautiful‘ of the preceding conversation. 
hands were not made for labor, and that he could; Why, grandmother, he proposed to me jw 
never endure to see a soil upon their transparent } week—and when I hesitated, reproached me \,; 
whiteness, or the flush of excitement or fatigue} coqueting and trifling with his affections, and ey). 
spoiling the pearly hue of her complexion. Well, ) by assuring me that he was not so surely my sis 
she gave her worshiped person into his keeping; as I had imagined. And to-day I heaid that }y | 
and when he found the necessity of woman’s pre-; paying violent attentions to Miss Seraphiua p 
siding care and gentle ministrations, he retracted } lard.” 
his erroneous views, and maintained that that hand} ‘ You seem to bear his desertion like a 
is most beautiful which performs the most kind‘ pher,” said Mrs. Alsop, smiling. 
actions, and ministers most to domestic comfort; ‘‘ My dear parent and guardian angel,” eried: 
and happiness. You may judge of the life they; young girl, “I entreat you to forgive and joy 
lived. But the worst was when their daughter,)my folly. But for your wise counsel, | shou 
who inherited all her mother’s beauty and vanity,‘ have made shipwreck of three hearts’ happiness 
became the idol of the estranged husband and do-{ It was as you said. I did truly esteem Walt 
ting father—when he required of the waning } Ray—though Earnest Sinclair had dazzled wy: 
mother, not only the performance of all those) ish fancy. Now I will marry Walter, and Fany- 
household duties which the daughter should have} make take Seraphina—and we will see what ¥ 
shared, but an almost servile attendance on that} come of it.” 
daughter. And what did come of it?) Why, if youw 
“The human heart is a strange machine, and ) take a walk with me you may satisiy yoursel! 0 
only to be relied on when regulated by the fear of) that point. We will call at the spacious ani ee. 
God. They may talk of ‘chivalry,’ and ‘lofty; gant farm-house of Mr. Ray, situated in the cente: 
principles’—but these are of a piece with the ‘pride } of a domain, exceeding in richness and beau 
of life’—all children of self-esteem. Give me the; many a lordly manor of the old world. Here ws 
man who knows himself, and values every one ac- >} shall find Mrs. Ellen Ray, presiding with dign 
cording to their real merits. He will not use false } and directing her, husband’s affairs with ability, 
flattery, or promise that which no man is able to} while he is absent in the senate-chamiber of lus 1- 
perform. He will not expect to find a mortal }tive state. And while he is lending his strong 
woman perfect, and will know how to appreciate ? mind to the framing of laws for his country, le lus 
her virtues, and bear with her errors and faults.‘no fear that his sons, left to their mother’s g 
You see, Ellen, I am fifty-six years old, and have }ance, are becoming lawless and depraved, for = 
seen much of domestic life; and having beena close }sways the scepter ‘of maternal love with (i'y 
observer, have laid up many examples of actual ‘and firmness. 
occurrence. It is common for young people to} During our walk we shall probably encou.' 
deem the object of a romantic attachment perfect. } poor ragged creature, staggering along the ! 
But wo to such as marry under the delusion. You}or loitering at the tavern-door. You woul’ 
remember your wretched uncle Clair. He was. ro-) recognize him as Earnest Sinclair; and yet ! 
mance-reading youth, and used to say that he would } not so much changed as is his miserable Serap. 
never marry a Woman in whose person or charac-§ The dashing style in which they at first induize’ 
ter he could discover a fault. We used to tell him } and the insolent triumph which they affected ov 
he would die a bachelor—but he married a beauti-} the “ sober-plodding Mr. Ray, and his grovel! 


5 
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ful and amiable girl, who of course, he believed to } spirited wife,” renders their present degradetic: 
be perfection. His delusion lasted long, for she} more deep and crushing. Poor Seraphina! 1% 
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was amiable and loved him truly—but at length, } great must have been the suffering that compe 
under the influence of ill health and some domestic > her to solicit the place of laundress to Mrs. Ray. 


vexation, she spoke angrily to him, and retorted) Yet that place she now fills, and receives W"' 
bitterly to his reproaches. He left the house, and } grateful heart many a present which is adde« 


4 


remained away some years. On his return a re-} her punctually paid wages. But her greatest & 


~ 


conciliation was effeeted—but it could not last. He } fliction is the bad conduct of her two sons. 


became morose and unsteady in his habits—what ) clair would not have “ their spirit broken, and the 


Sad, Srutecee Tel > eng 
you knew him. And all because he found one‘ fine nature debased by corporeal punishimcts 
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They should be lured to a love of virtue, and then‘ next the laws of their country, and finally, their 
‘ney would, as an inevitable consequence, turn allegiance to Jehovah. There is no hope of their 
th abhorrence from every vice.” But the poor reformation, for they were never formed to virtue, 
w up contumacious and quarrelsome— ; and their career of daring crime will at length be ar- 


boys gre 





otemaing and defying, first maternal authority ; ‘ rested by the penal laws of an outraged community. 
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DYING LEAVES. 


BY EMILY HERRMAN, 


Tue blessed san is shining, 
+ sparkles brightly on the new laid snow, 
And the red berries of the sweet-briar glow 


Where sorrowing leaves are twining. 


Poor dying,’yellow leaves, 
Set round the edge with tinge of fading green, 
S lately garlanded in Summer sheen, 

That pitiless frost bereaves. 


Stern frost, like conqueror 
With jeweled sceptre, from the northern caves, 
Stills the low joyous brook-song, and the waves 
Moan hoarsely from afar. 


Those few poor shrunken leaves 
Sadly about on Winter’s chariots roam, 
Whispering in sorrow of their pleasant home 
That the cold snow receives. 


Their Summer home, now lone, 
athe white walls beneath our cabin eaves, 


SONG 


; Where, inthe moonlight, danced the shadowed leaves 
, When harvest toil was done. 


Along the warm south wall 
» These lingering ones bore bravely to the blast, 
} But now they ’re going, and I hear the last 


¢ 


Low rustling, backward call: 


; When the late-oats were reaped, 

‘ The chilling winds bore tidings to the flowers; 

‘ They hung their heads, and soon our pleasant bowers 
¢ With drifting snows were heaped. 

{> “ We'll seek them in the earth, 

, Our mother’s heart, that aye with love is yearning. 
‘ The sugar-tree is cheerful in the burning 

As when the bud has birth. 
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“So all the good are blest; 

\ . . . . . , 
Dispensing ever with their dying breath 

; A fragrant blessing, and the sweet-briar wreath 

Will thus go down to rest.” 


TO THE FLOWERS. 


BY ANNA BLACKWELL. 


Tuer is not a place 
In this world of ours, 
Where ye come not with grace, 
Fairy flowers! sweet flowers! 
Your beauty is dear to the eyes that weep, 


And without you, oh, who would a festival keep ? 
‘o the hero’s proud triumph, the path of the 


bride, 


There's naught could atone were your presence 


denied. 


With what frolic bliss 
Doth the wandering child, 
Merrily kiss 
Your petals wild! 
While Affection wishes your hues, fair flowers, 
May betoken the joys of his future hours! 
‘e are laid on the bier, of sweet hopes to tell ; 
Aud brightly ye light up the captive’s cell! 


Earth hati no prize 
Like your fragrant bloom, 
For the languid eyes 
Tn the dull sick room ; 
’ What gleams do you bring from days that are gone 
To bid the faint spirit live hopefully on! 
It might almost seem that your eloquent breath 
Could win back the soul to the pillow of death! 


Like the radiance bright 
Round the tent of the sun, 
Where he resteth at night 
When his course it is done, 
So are ye to our toil-worn and heart-withered race, 
: A vision of glory, and beauty, and grace! 
‘Iflove for you ever be lost in the world, 
’ May the recreant planet to ruin be hurled ; 
But blessings of friendship, of joy, and of mirth 
, Be on all true lovers, ye gems of the earth! 





CHAPTER I. 
Ar avery short distance from the river Wabash, ‘ 
on the eastern side, and on a level surface slightly . 
elevated above the land between the place and the > 
river, stands the pleasant village of . The: 
plain on which it is situated extends back to a, 
range of beautiful hills; the last of which, in a. 
western direction, is the highest. Its side is steep > 
and rugged, and at the bottom a rapid stream } 
dashes along its foaming current. The brow of 
this hill, which is crowned with Indian graves, is : 
well shaded by trees, a large oak standing like a> 
monarch among the rest. From its summit the‘ 
prospect is extensive and picturesque. To the? 
north-eastward you look down upon the town and ; 
the plain, diversified by varied and well cultivated ° 
gardens, green fields, shady groves, and orchards ; 
of different kinds of fruit trees. To the north are ° 
seen several windings of the silvery river; making ° 
altogether a rich and varied landscape. 
During the warm seasons of the year, this is an ‘ 
enticing spot; and being a pleasant distance from: 
the town, it is the resort of the old and the; 
young. 
On a lovely afternoon in the latter part of April, ‘ 
1816, when the earth was covered with the brightest ; 
verdure, the early flowers unfolding their beauties ; 
to the sun, and the woods made joyous by the birds’ : 
sweet melody, two young ladies, Julia Whiteman ‘ 
and Mary Douglass, were walking upon the hill: 
above described, and conversing about the pic-nic ; 
intended to be had at that charming spot on the first 
of the coming May. 
Julia was a fair looking girl, about twenty, ra- 
ther low in stature, and inclined to be fleshy. Her ' 
hair was dark and well arranged, eyes of a bright | 
sparkling gray, nose of an aquiline mould, and a‘ 
prim mouth. She wore a pleasant smile, and ap- 
peared to the world to be an amiable young lady. ‘ 
Mary was very different from her companion. ° 
She was above the usual height. Her hair was of | 
a glossy black, contrasting with an ample brow, ‘ 
eyes dark and beautiful, and her features small. ; 
Her appearance was prepossessing. She was a? 
plain spoken young lady, and seemed to be frank ° 
and open-hearted ; but envy nestled in her bosom | 
and destroyed her charms. 
* Oh,” said Mary, “if kind nature only blesses ° 
us on the first of May with a day like this, I shall : 
be delighted. She would be too cruel were she to‘ 
frown upon us then. Of all our amusements I 
prefer pic-nics. There is such a variety of plea- ; 
sure, and a wild joy in them.” ( 
“I have ever thought them,” returned Julia, | 
“our most pleasant parties. While enjoying their ‘ 
pleasures, we almost forget the world with its. 
sorrow.” 
‘* But,” said Mary, “we must meet with vexa- ‘ 
tions in our happiest scenes.” 
*T do not mean to say we enjoy J3/iss in their 
gayety, but comparatively speaking, we are happy. | 
The cares of life for the time are forgotten.” 
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¢ing an invitation by Julia to spend the even 





CLARA WORTHINGTON. 





BY FERDINAND FAUNT LE ROY. 





Reaching a mound, they seated themselyos ; 
the spreading branches of a large tree, 

“How I could wish,” said Mary, «yo 
only meet at the party those we like.” 

* That is not to be expected,” answered J 

* Clara Worthington will of course be there. 
she is to us both a very disagreeable perso oS 
may become a formidable rival of ours.” 

** Happily Mary, wealth gives us the power ; 
eclipse her, with all her fascinations. Disp|,. 
every thing. The person who can make the yy. 
est, most brilliant appearance, comes off vietoy | 
the struggle for popularity. Display is even yon 
attractive, in the eyes of the majority than int. 
ligence, moral worth, and dignity, together.” 

“IT perfectly agree with you, and I theref, 
think the greatest acquisition in this worl! « 
wealth. With it, you can succeed in all yo 
sire, and without it, it seems you can do nothing.” 

* Then let us use this powerful agent. Let ys 
make our richest appearance, and we wil! ha 
nothing to fear.” 

They rose from their seats and continuing th 
conversation, returned to the village ; Mary ace:)t- 


N 


with her. 

Julia’s father, a gentleman of about fifty years 
of age, was a wealthy, enterprising merchait. Jp. 
ing a man of pride, and cultivated taste, } 
studious to make a handsome appearance. fis 
residence was a fine brick building, witha spacious 
porch in front. The parlor was elegantly (uv. 
nished, and vied with the splendor of city sty) 
The walls were hung with paintings by skillfu 
artists. The sides were ornamented with lar 
mirrors, under one of which was a splendid 
wrought and sweet-toned piano. The window: 
were richly curtained. His costly tables, soles. 
and chairs were the work of eastern ma: 
turers; and the floor was covered with a beaut 
Brussels carpet. Besides these were many 0! 
embellishments usually employed by the wea't 
to please the eye of the world. 

Julia and Mary were sitting at the piano j 
tising a very pretty duet, which Julia had 
received from a distant friend, when a slight ' 
was heard at the door. It being opened, a you's 


‘gentleman, Julia’s admirer, entered. Ile 


rather tall; his person straight, slender, an’ he 
some, which he studiously endeavored to ex! 
and adorn. His hair was dark and well-brus 
forehead broad, corresponding with a full face: ©) 
dark, expressive, and a little sunken; nose @j'" 


‘ line, short, and prominent, and his mouth iD 


He wore a smile, but his countenance was © 
a cynic, and told plainly that his love and acm 
tion were centered in himself. Take him «" 
gether, he was a supercilious fop. His name ¥ 
Henry Crawford. 

After he was seated, he requested tle you" 
ladies to continue their music. They playes 
liveliest airs, and sang for him his favorite ‘02 


(which called forth his highest praise. 
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They left the piano and being seated together, 


ho gossip of the town was related by Mr. Craw- 


The y were conversing in an animated manner, 
when another tap was heard at the door; which 
ieing opened, a young gentleman entered with a 
~ ful bow. Charles Newman, for such was his 
‘ne, was courteously received and invited to a 
at, They Were soon engaged again in lively 


col versation. 


ial 


The contrast was great between the young men 


Newman, like the other, was above the 
dium height and slender. His face was oval; 


t 
nresent. 
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niginly indicated him to be a person of talent. His 
iwir was of a rich auburn, and slightly curled. 
His garb was plain, but neat and tasteful. All who 
him were pleased with his dignified and re- 
A stranger would point him out 


spectful bearing. 
gs a gentleman. 

Mary Douglass saw in him her beau ideal, though 
her feelings toward him were founded more in 
ambition than love. 

Many themes had been discussed by the little 
company, Which was enlivened by the charms of 
Newman’s conversation, when Julia said, 

«| presume, Mr. Newman, you will be at the 
contemplated pic-nic 2” 

«Jt is my intention at present to be there. 
imagine you anticipate a joyous party ?” 

«| earnestly hope it will be.” 


I 


“It must be,” said Crawford, “if the ladies ° 


exert their magie powers to make it so ?” 

Wishing to know how Newman regarded the 
young lady who was the object of their jealous dis- 
like, they hastened to speak of her. 


They had communicated their feelings to Craw- } 


ford, who entered into them with alacrity. 

“Have you seen much of Clara Worthington, 
Mr. Newman, since her return from school ?” 
asked Mary. 

“TI have seen her several times since her re- 


Rie 
turn. 


“I am not an admirer of Miss Worthington,” > 


the loquacious Crawford said in a sarcastic tone. 


The young ladies did not speak disparagingly of » 


Clara, but it required but little discernment to see 
Crawford’s opinion was in unison with their own. 
“What do you think of her, Mr. Newman? If 
I may ask the question,” inquired Mary. 
“] know not that I have a right,’’ answered he, 


“to form any definite opinion of Miss Worthing- ; 
ton, as I am but partially acquainted with her; ° 


though what I have seen of her I admire.” 
They made no answer. 


“I presume,” he continued, addressing Mary, } 


“she numbers among your friends ?°? 
_ “Yes,” she answered, hesitatingly, “I see her 
frequently, but I cannot say we are intimate.” 


“She mingles very little in society,” Julia re- } 


marked. 

“Why ?” asked Newman. 
_“T presume the reason is the retirement of home 
is more congenial.”” 

In a few moments Newman bade the company 
good evening, and took his departure. 

He had scarcely gone, when Mary exclaimed, 


“Why, Julia, I should infer from what he said 


that he is inclined to dike Clara.”? 


This furnished ample fund for their garrulity for ° 


the remainder of the evening. 
As Newman returned home, he said, “It is 
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is features manly and intellectual. A high, well-; 
sJoped forehead, and a large, clear, gray eye, } 
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‘strange they should manifest such great indiffer- 
ence, if not contempt for Miss Worthington. What 
,can be the cause? Is it because she does not 
glitter in the pearl and tinsel of wealth? If so, 
they are certainly wanting #m charity. It cannot 
be that she is unamiable, or I am deceived in my 
power of penetrating into character.” 

Thus mused Newman, until after his return to 
his room, sleep put an end to his reflections. 

Clara had made a favorable impression on New- 
man. He did not love but he admired her: and 
/what had been said of her at Mr. Whiteman’s 
‘called forth his sympathies in her behalf. 


CHAPTER Il. 


; Clara Worthington was the only daughter of a 
very respectable gentleman, who had been a rich 
;and prosperous merchant, but from some mis- 
management had failed. A short time had elapsed 
since he had discharged his indebtedness, and he 
Was at the time of our story, carrying on a limited 
; business, with a prospect of being able soon to 
provide well for his family; consisting of a wife, 
daughter, and a son. His dwelling was a plain 
brick house; surrounded by a clean, pretty yard, 
except in the rear, which was occupied by a well- 
, cultivated and beautiful garden, in which Clara 
>spent much of her time nurturing her sweet 
flowers. The parlor was, in accordance with Mr. 
, Worthington’s simple fortune, plain, but exhibited 
‘many marks of the taste and industry of his affee- 
tionate wife and fair daughter. On one of the 
walls hung a faithful likeness of Clara, painted in 
the time of her father’s prosperity, by an eminent 
‘artist. Under it stood a table, the splendidly 
» worked cover of which gave proof of her skill in 
needle-work. In the center of the table stood a 
; vase of rich odoriferous flowers, and scattered over 
it were several books by the first authors. On 
the opposite wall was suspended a beautiful pic- 
ture which she had lately painted. Near one of 
the windows, from which snow-white curtains hung 
in graceful folds, Clara sat, reading a neatly bound 
volume of Cowper’s poems. She was a lovely 
being, about nineteen years of age. Her dark au- 
burn hair was parted in the middle, and carefully 
combed back from a high forehead. Her face was 
>a beautiful oval, and her features were of an ele- 
gant and delicate mould. Beneath handsome 
arches gently beamed her deep-blue eyes, which, 
with her intellectual forehead, gave decided proof 
of no ordinary talent. A sweetness hung upon her 
chaste lips that seemed the very essence of purity. 
>» The rose had kissed her cheek and left a faint im- 
pression; and the down that covered it and her 
chin gave them a velvet softness. She was in 
-every way a sweet girl. She had recently re- 
turned from one of the best female schools in the 
} West, where she had acquitted herself with high 
credit. 
) It was the day after Newman’s visit to Julia, 
) while Clara was thus engaged in reading, her mo- 
‘ther, a genteel, plainly dressed lady, whom Clara 
?much resembled, entered the room, saying as she 
took a seat near her daughter— 
> Clara, you have just been the subject of my 
» reflections.” 
‘Well, mother, what is the result of you 
, thoughts ?” 
“I was thinking it were better for you to study 
less, and seek variety and amusement in company. 
, You are now lively and happy ; but by close appli- 
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cation you will soon, I fear, become a changed | hair, and preparing garlands to hang j; 
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being. Furthermore, you are expected to mingle around the bower they had been ercetiys |. 
in the sports and entertainments of the young, and | shady retreat a few were assembled, who exy...., 
all will be likely to think your retirement proceeds ; themselves in the glad language of sons, <,.. 
from a cold, unsociaLdisposition.” ‘ were sauntering over the hill; while the yo... 

“T agree with you, mother; but home is the ‘part were amusing themselves at a swins .. 
sweetest place to me,” said she, smiling. ‘ Had. pended from the bough of a large tree, a 
I the perfect confidence and the wealth of some of} All was alive with joy. The older part of ; 
my acquaintances, I should feel more at ease in the ‘company in their sympathy with the you 
gayeties of society. As it is, I prefer the company ‘in the exciting gladness of the occasion, aye 
of the great old masters who live immortal in their forgot their age, or were forcibly reminde: oy ; 
books. Their conversation is more edifying than , joyous scenes of their childhood. 
the light chat of fashionable life. There is a soul- What a blessed truth it is, that we, if we hays 
filling comfort in their teachings.” :in our hearts to do so, can extract the romance, the 

“ As I observed before,” said her mother, “too , poetry of life, and in the full enjoyment oy 
great devotion to books, or any kind of study, will ; sweets forget the dullness of reality! How 4. 
have a deleterious effect. Both the mind and the > lightful is it to know we can, with proper feeling 
body require recreation. Besides, society expects . throw the joys of our existence together, and {yy, 
you to be social, and will not tolerate any indiffer- ‘a wreath of almost unalloyed happiness! 
ence you may show toward it.” ’ <A brighter picture can scarcely be drawn by 

“IT think as you do, mother. The world is not } the mind than a party composed of the old and thy 
to be slighted; nor have I the least inclination to young, animated by all the pleasures suggested jy 
disregard its opinions so far as those opinions are ‘lively imagination, and assembled in the ¢) 
consistent with my convictions of right.” ‘shady grove, where the voice of the young maiden 

** Sometimes we must vary a little from our } mingles with the bird’s fresh song; where al! cay, 
rules of propriety in order to conciliate the ' contemplate the thousand rich beauties of bon, 
world.” ‘ful nature. 

“* That were a hard task for me to perform. I; The party went on; all seeming to reap a } 
reflect well upon my conduct, and having con- vest of pleasure; all countenances brightened ); 
cluded upon the proper course, I do not hesitate to | happy smiles. 
pursue it. I can never consent to swerve from) It was at length proposed to trip “ the light fan- 
right, even if the world require it.” ‘tastic toe” in the cotillion. Each gentleman con- 

“Oh,” said her mother, “I do not mean you ; ducted his partner to the bower, the place prepar 
must desert your principles. The world requires ; for the purpose; the music struck up and the | 
no such sacrifice. It may differ from you in sim-} ous scene of dancing commenced. Here was ¢ 
ple matters of propriety, and it were well to yield ; opportunity for the young damsels to use, in al! 
to its superior judgment.” ‘their ’witching power, these pretty airs and fase. 

‘Very well, mother, I will take your advice, } nations, so apt to win the admiring stile of the 
and endeavor to enjoy the pleasures of association. ‘ attentive swain. 

I intend to be at the pic-nic, and hope I shall be; Mary and Julia were of course exhibiting their 
very happy. There is something romantic and ; charms withall the effect they could assume. Thiry 
poetical in such a party that suits my disposition.” } were dressed in the most brilliant manner. The 

At this time Newman appeared at the door, and ° sparkling diamond and the pearl; the bracelit a 
received a polite welcome from Mrs. Worthington ‘the ring—all displayed to attract and please th 
and her daughter. Seye. They danced with all the airs of the fashion- 

Their pleasant conversation together continued ; able ball-room. Every thing was done to dr 
for some time; which Newman gave an intellec- } upon them the gaze, and elicit the compliments 0! 
tual direction, for the purpose of better observing the company, and to triumph over their lovely 
the powers of Clara, in whom, as before said, he } rivals. 
already took an interest. His fluency and intelli-} Many tricks and stratagems they employed 
gence were, as usual, pleasing to his hearers. ‘ withdraw attention from Clara, who saw their ¢e- 

He went away almost delighted with what he ! sign, but heeded them not. 
saw of fair Clara, wondering as he went, that she} Clara was attired in a beautiful white dress. 
should be the object of dislike. ; showing the taste of the wearer. There were 

gaudy embellishments about her person, but her 


¢ 
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CHAPTER III | sogenmmees was lovely. She moved through te 
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dance with an easy, modest grace, the gift of nv 

What a gay scene the village presented in the ; ture, and which art cannot bestow. Sell-respect 
forenoon of the first of May. The older persons and dignity marked her bearing, yet she was not 
were getting into their carriages, and the younger } wanting in polite courtesy. Her countenance “3 
ones were seen in groups—all starting for the ) radiated by a gentle smile that angels might have 
scene of pleasure, and all joyous with anticipation. | envied; and no one was so unconscious o! her love: 

Soon they arrived at the delightful spot—a short } liness, the subject of the most flattering comp) 
distance from the summit of the hill before de-} ment and admiration, as herself. No one sougi! 
scribed. }her company who was not at once pleased wi 

It was soon a lovely picture to gaze upon. The } her manners and intelligence. 
merry laugh rang out in music, and resounded; Great was the contrast between Clara and her 
through the shady woods. The animated speech ‘ uncharitable rivals. In spite of all their arts sv 
was heard on every side—each person busy inthat } was more bright and lovely than they. _ 
which suited the disposition. Here, was a little) Their unkindness toward her failed of effect: 
party engaged in lively chat; there, another in the | she was still the same sweet Clara. 
beautiful play of graces. A little group were en-} There was one present who saw all her charms 





twining wreaths of flowers to deck their glossy and deep they sank into his heart, enkindling t 
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1e of pure and holy love. This one, as the } 
vader will guess, was Newman. This feeling 

vrew yet the more as his sympathy was touched | 
sy the undeserved treatment Clara met with at } 
oe hands of Mary and Julia. . 
" Poor Mary was unconsciously exerting herself ; 
.» stifle her own happiness. Had she pursued a } 
jferent and more amiable course, she perhaps } 
wad been the object of Newman's love. The» 
-pader will recollect he was led, through his sym- ) 
wathies, excited by Mary and Julia, to study 

Clara's character ; and to know her, was to love 


flan 


her. 


Newman was not more attentive to Clara than 
to others, and he endeavored to show her he felt 
but as a friend; but she, with a woman’s glance, 
aw the interest he took in her sprang froma feel- 
ng other than that of mere friendship. 

~ The music ceased and the ladies were conducted 
to the table, which had been arranged by the elder 
persons present. ; q 

"Here was a sight for the epicure! The richest, 
most delicious viands the country afforded; choice 
wines, nuts, and fruits of sunny climes—all invi- 
tingly spread before the eye. The table too, was 
jecorated with wreaths and boquets of fairest 
flowers. 


When this gay, sumptuous scene was ended, the ? 


sun was near his setting. It seemed as if he, re- 
gretting to leave such an exhibition of joy, was 


throwing back, as a parting gift, his richest glory. 


Could the painter, by inspiration of the moment, 
have caught this magnificent picture that hung in 
the west, and conveyed it faithfully to canvas, he 


had won a fame co-existent with time, and taken > 


his place among the grand masters of old. 

The party now left the spot, where Life and 
Mirth had laughed and danced so gayly during the 
day, and were soon at home in the village. 

Newman’s soul was filled with love for Clara. 
There was not a portion of the day his mind did 
not gaze upon her sweet image. His feelings were 
not those of blind, flitting passion; but a deep, 


abiding love, founded on respect for her many vir- ? 


tues and amiable qualities, confidence in her pure 
and noble character, and admiration of her nume- 
rous graces of mind and person. He thought if he 
could but win her heart, he would be one of the 
proudest and happiest of mortals. 


It seemed as if Fame and Fortune had selected ? 


Newman as one of their favorites. Although he 
nad scarcely more than passed the threshhold of his 


profession—that of law—he stood well at the bar, } 


ind gave promise of future distinction; his prac- 
‘ice, already respectable, was increasing. 

With what a glow of pleasure and satisfaction 
he felt his cireumstances were such that he could 
assume the duties and responsibilities of married 


ife 


_ “I will offer my hand to her who has my 
heart,’ he said. 

_ One soft, tranquil night, when Cynthia, in all 
her beauty, was climbing heaven’s arch, and 
Sometime after the majority of the villagers had 
retired, Newman sat in his room poring over the 
‘Ty pages of the law. Becoming weary of his 
task, he put his book away, and walked to a 
window, 

“What a charming night!’ he exclaimed. “It 
vould be a fitting time to serenade my sleeping 
LT will go and pour out my soul in song.” 
He took his guitar from its case, tuned it, and 
“ang one or two little songs, as if to try his skill. 
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He then proceeded to the dwelling of Mr. Wor- 
thington, and standing under Clara’s window, 
about which entwined the cypress and convolvo- 
lus, and where the building cast a deep shadow, he 
began with one of his own songs: 


“ Sweet are the dreams of the pure in heart, 
Fair virtue’s bright reward ; 
Kind angels hover near to watch 
Their spirits, and to guard. 


5 Their souls are wafted to a world 

; More fair, more sweet than this; 

, From which dark Sorrow has been hurled, 
And feel a moment’s bliss.” 


\ 
? 


> Just at this time Julia and Mary, accompanied 
‘by Crawford, who with others, had been gliding 
‘on the river ina light pleasure boat, passed not far 
; distant and heard a part of Newman's serenade. 
>» ** It must be Newman !”’ Mary exclaimed. 
> §* Certainly it is,” said Crawtord. 
‘© Well,” she said, with a sigh, “if he loves 
‘Clara Worthington, be it so.” 
> “T think Mr. Newman is rather weak,” said 
Crawford, ‘or he would not have changed as he 
has lately.” 
‘Tt is impossible to account for all the freaks 
{of human nature,” said Mary, in a tone of disap- 
pointment. 
» ‘ Be not disheartened, Mary,” said Julia. ‘‘ How 
‘know you that he loves Clara? And even if he 
‘does, there are others in the world worthy as he.”’ 
‘* There are few like him,”’ she answered. 
Newman’s songs chased the sleep that rested so 
>sweetly tpon Clara’s senses. Just as she was 
’ waking, while in a half dreaming state, a most 
ravishing and heavenly sensation ran through her 
‘soul. She felt as if she were entering a world of 
‘beauty, music, and gladness, and when fully 
»awake, she listened with a heartfelt joy to his 
tender and beautiful songs. She knew the singer, 
and when she again slept she drearned of Newman. 
Who can doubt the power of music? It enters 
every recess of the soul, and our feelings ever 
‘yield to its bidding. It is a glad spirit that bears 
‘our loves to the objects of our adoration, and 
> weaves a spell around their being, that holds them 
: in affection’s sweet bondage. 
Newman, after he had gone to his room, played 
> several of his favorite airs, expressive of his feel- 
> ings. 
He and his guitar slept; and he saw bright 
} visions of future happiness. 
> On the evening after the serenade, a company 
‘of young men, amongst whom were Newman and 
Crawford, was assembled at one of the corners in 
the village, conversing together. Crawford, with 
-a malicious motive, spoke of Clara Worthington ; 
observing that she was a fickle creature. 

‘“ A gentleman, Mr. Crawford,”’ said Newman 
‘in a decisive tone, ‘‘if he entertained such an 
‘opinion, would not express it; particularly on the 
> street in this public manner. The lady is a friend 
of mine, and I will not hear her spoken of disre- 
>spectfully. This is not at all the place, sir, to 
discuss the character of a lady.” 

} Crawford, galled by the reproach, said angrily, 


' $he should not be condemned for her fickle- 


‘ness, but I believe her to be corrupt.”’ 

} He had scarcely uttered the last word, when 
> Newman struck him a violent blow, and his hand- 
some figure was stretched upon the ground. 
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“Bravo! bravo!’ exclaimed the young men, f hearts, nearest of all man’s happiness, to the j ‘ 
who thought Crawford deserved even a greater; of heaven—a joy that sweetens, more ¢),,, 
punishment. , else, life’s bitterness. a 

Crawford got up in a rage, andleftthe company! Poor Mary! Her situation was anythin, 

5 ; voy anything elge 
with many threats of vengeance. Some thought , than enviable. Although her feelings for New 
he would challenge Newman; but he knew his an- } man, as has been said, were more of ambjtio;, thar 


. 
tagonist too well, and he fought only with his} love, it was painful for her to suppress oy;,,.), 
tongue. > her regard for him. It was yet more paintul % 

On a calm and beautiful evening, about a month ‘ have all her high, ambitious hopes disapp ited 
after, Newman sat at one of the windows of his} And the idea of being defeated by the charms of 
room, thinking when he should declare his feelings { modest, unassuming girl—one whom she aff. 
to Clara. \ to despise—was distressing in the extreme 4) 

‘¢ How miserable it is,” said he, ‘‘ for one’s love } the glowing visions she had drawn in her mins “J 
to be pent up in his own bosom. Like a bird, it; her airy castles, had passed away unrealized. ¢, tee 
cannot bear confinement, and is happiest when un- { now looked upon a barren waste, where she },,) . An 
caged. Why not go this evening? Why put it! hoped to see a field of the brightest flowers, Yo, “lnc! 
off a moment? I will go now and open my heart ; could she find relief in casting censure upon apy cal 
to her. How happy will I be if I find in her bo-{ one else. Her unhappiness was the result of je, ay, 
som a flame that burns for me ? - $ own folly. reset 

He went to Mr. Worthington’s and found Clara} Mary and Julia now saw they had indeed a fo. ~~ " 
in the garden, among her flowers, she the loveliest } midable rival in Clara. Her amiable characte, eo 
of them all. She was seated in her bower, her} was becoming known to her acquaintances, ay) one 
favorite retreat. her popularity was fast growing. She was gaip. roe 

After expressing his admiration of the beauty } ing the love of the young; the respect and aiinira. oe 
around them, he took a seat near Clara. tion of the old. oe 

She read his feelings in his beaming counte-) During the summer after the commencement of “e 
nance, and anticipating his declaration, a thrill ; our story, there appeared in one of the most able and a] 


passed through her frame, and with difficulty she } popular literary magazines of the east. an exquisite 
controlled her agitation. ‘poem, under the name of Clara Worthinzty 

‘* Miss Worthington,” he said, ‘I have come to | Prefixed to the poem, was the following notice by &Y 
express my feelings for you, which have been an) the accomplished editor. ; 








_ 
agony to me, because confined within my own: ‘“ We are happy to present our readers with ths aah 
bosom. I love you, Miss Worthington—love you ' fine poem, from the pen of a new contributor. |: rest 
ardently.” ) is the authoress’ first piece, and well does it speak distan 

Clara remained silent, with a modest blush and | for her mind and her soul. If she but press o te 
downcast eye. ; we promise for her the richest honors. We hope ods 

“And may I hope,’ he continued, “that you } she will often favor us.” pects 
will return the feeling?” 2 The appearance of Clara’s first productior that 1 

‘**I have entertained a high respect for you, Mr.) created quite a sensation in the village. Al! were nen 
Newman, since our acquaintance; but ] am not: eager to see it, and it was much admired. “| 
now prepared to answer you. I will give you an; This was another blow to those who wished to «§ 
answer a week hence.”’ cast a shadow over the character of Clara Wor. 1 ha 

To Newman the week was an age. He mea-? thington. She now received the attention of those mone 
sured the days, and almost counted the hours, as} who had won a literary fame; and was looked the n 
they seemed slowly to passaway. It was passed upon as the first young lady in the place. tenat 
in hopes, fears, and conjectures. } In the following autumn, when nature was com: sand 

At last the much wished for evening arrived,’ mencing to add glowing tints to her vesture, a I cou 
and Newman hastened, with strange emotions, to’ large and gay party was assembled at the house o! my 7 
the house of Mr. Worthington, to be made either; Mr. Worthington. It was Clara’s bridal eve. A!! most 
happy or miserable. ; with a few exceptions, rejoiced in her happiness ence 

He found Clara alone in the parlor, and was de-) Mary and Julia were among the guests. Finding tieul: 
lighted to see, that though serious, there was no- ) their attempts to injure Clara useless, they joine affab 
thing of sadness in her countenance. ‘in the popular sentiment in her favor. whit 

‘‘T fervently hope, Miss Worthington,” he said,; As Newman led his lovely Clara into the room wou 
as he seated himself near her, “ you will give me} the company exclaimed in whispers, ‘ What an hap 
an answer now that will fill my heart with joy.) elegant couple! How beautiful she looks!” They « 


Oh, but say, Miss Worthington, that my love for) were indeed elegant. Their attire was agreea)'e favo 

you finds in your heart a faithful response, and I ; to the purest taste. Clara’s dress was thin as go « 

shall be happy indeed.’’ } samer, and white, and soft as snow ; giving her the “ 
«It does,”’ Clara replied, blushing deeply. : delicate and graceful look of a fairy. The ore 


How dear were those simple words to the en-) ments about her person were arranged in a maune! tion 
raptured lover. ‘ agreeing with the refinement of her mind. 

“‘ And will you then be mine—my own sweet} Newman’s dress was rich and handsome larg 
bride?” ; that of a true gentleman. His appearance W** “ 

She placed her hand in his, and he pressed it to) noble. lise 
his lips. } The ceremony was ended, and Newman ope 

What a change a few moments made in the ‘ Clara were man and wife. ee “ 
feelings of Newman. Before, he only hoped; and} Their nuptials were celebrated with the lives che 
now Clara was his own. He entered the house > strains of music, and with dancing, amid the happy 7 
with fear, and left it with a glad spirit. \ rejoicings of well-wishing friends. cho 


There is a joy in the union of two fond and pure: So Virtue at last bore away the prize! Ant 





LUCK vs. LOQUACITY; 


OR, THE TRIBULATIONS OF A TALKATIVE MAN. 


BY L. A. 


«You are no believer in ill-luck, then ?”” queried 
py particular friend, Anthony Hopkins. 
“You mistake,” answered I. «I do believe in 
‘iJuck: but I am induced to think that your mis- 
ivantures are attributable to another cause.” 
~«Come—I will recount my history here in the 
presence of Mr. Hartley, and let him judge be- 
tween Us.”? “nee 

«We shall compromise with you and take a 
nere outline, instead of a circumstantial piece of 
biography.” : 

« Well; I shall not be as tedious as some of my 
nredecessors in the autobiographical line. If I 
begin to dilate, check me.”’ 

“] will avail myself of this rocking-chair, and 
¢ your discourse becomes too narcotic, you may 
rely upon it that I will be a quiet listener.” 

«Unless you are addicted to snoring. Sleep, if 
you choose, but don’t interrupt me, It was al- 
ways a peculiarity of my fate to seem on the very 
threshold of felicity ; apparently within grasping 
\istance of my dearest object—but, at the moment 
of expected fruition, something unaccountably 
crushed my hopes and blighted my fairest pros- 
pects, And what makes this more vexatious is, 
that my anxiety to prevent the misfortune always 
seemed to produce or accelerate it.” 

“ As, for example—” 

Soon after I had arrived at years of maturity, 
| had an opportunity to invest a small sum of 
money to great advantage. It would have been 
the making of me, and afforded me an easy main- 
tenance for life. The sum wanted was one thou- 
sand dollars. There was but one way in which 
I could hope to obtain it, namely, to borrow it of 
my wealthy uncle, Tobias Whindle, one of the 
most crooked, odd-tempered old fellows in exist- 
ence He was not miserly, nor liberal,—not par- 
ticularly good or ill-tempered,—not uncommonly 
afable or unaccommodating. He was merely 
whimsical, and I knew my success in borrowing 
would depend entirely on the humor in which I 
jappened to find him. 

“*Unele Tobias, can you do me a particular 
favor this morning ?? 

“*Well, maybe. What is it ?” 
«Lend me a thousand dollars.’ 

“** Thousand dollars !—large sum. 
tion ?? 

_“*No sir,—safe business; no risk whatever; 
arge profits.’ 

_“Here I imitated the old gentleman’s style of 
‘iscourse;—a stroke of policy which seemed to 
operate capitally. 

‘Well, I think I shall do it. 
ieck-book, pen and ink.’ 

“I obeyed with alacrity; peeped over his 
‘nsoulder and perused the thrilling words—‘ Pay to 
Anthony Hopkins, or order, one thousand dollars.’ 

“Nothing remained but the signature. My heart 


Specula- 


Hand me the 


palpitated violently. I was afraid to keep silent, 


6 


WILMER. 


lest the old man’s thoughts should suggest some 
change of resolution. lam apt to talk while under 
any kind of excitement; and this, I suppose, was 
the best reason I had for renewing the conversa- 
tion at that juncture. 

*** Uncle, I shall be eternally obliged to you for 
this loan. I was greatly afraid that I should not 
be able to raise the money.’ 

** « So,’ said he, pausing on the first letter of his 
sign-manual,—‘ you mistrusted me, eh ? thought I 
was a stingy old curmudgeon, I suppose ?’ 

** Oh no, indeed—but—’ 

**< But, eh ?—but what ?’ 

“<T was afraid—’ 

“*So; you was afraid?’’—very likely had 
cause. Now I think of it—I am afraid too. Bad 
time to go into business. Believe I shan’t lend 
you the money now. By the way, you are rather 
too young, Anthony. Call on me four or five 
years hence and perhaps I may do something 
handsome for you.’ 

“© ¢ But, uncle; I shall never have another such 
opportunity. Do favor me this time, and I will 
never intrude on your kindness again.’ 

«Qh, I see; you are head-strong—bad sy mp- 
tom!—wont take advice ;—sorry—very sorry. 
Cant do any thing for you, Anthony. It’s no use 
to talk—I say 1 wont. Blamed if I do—there 
now.’ 

‘« My knowledge of his disposition showed me 
the hopelessness of my case. I repressed, with 
some difficulty, a resentful exclamation and left 
him. 

‘‘ This was my first great misfortune. I began 
to consider how I might procure the desired sum; 
and, among other contrivances, the matrimonial 
scheme presented itself. There were two young 
ladies among my acquaintances, either of whom I 
should have thought an acceptable partner. The 
first of these, Susanna Meggs, had an extremely 
agreeable figure, with five thousand dollars; the 
other, Mary Shields, was less handsome, with ten 
thousand. A partiality for Susanna influenced me 
to begin with her. After a courtship of two 
weeks, I formally proposed ;—she was as kind as 
could be wished and referred me to her father. I 
had a parley with Mr. Meggs, offered myself as a 
son-in-law, and to my great satisfaction and a 
little to my surprise, my proposition was favorably 
received. 

‘‘In the pleasurable excitement of the moment, 
I began to talk rapidly; and, as I knew that Mr. 
Meggs was extremely fond of politics, 1 turned 
my discourse to that topic, studious to express 
such opinions as I thought would be agreeable to 
my intended father-in-law. To do this with more 
certainty, I repeated, almost verbatim, what I 
had heard the old gentleman himself deliver in a 
public address, at a town meeting, about three 
months before. But it appears that, in the mean- 
time, he had been refused an office by his political 
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friends in power, and this disappointment had 
wrought a most astonishing revulsion in his senti- 
ments, opening his eyes to a thousand imperfec- 
tions in the system he had lately professed, and 
inspiring him with a rancor against his late asso- 
ciates, of which aloes, gall, wormwood, or any 
other emblem of bitterness, would be a most con- 
temptible illustration. 

‘*What was my amazement and consternation 
therefore, when, at the first pause in my oratory, 
instead of the cordial concurrence I expected, old 
Meggs broke out with the following exclama- 
tion :— 

‘**¢T am astonished to hear any person pretend- 
ing to common sense talk in that way. I have 
been wofully deceived in you, young man, taking 
you to be a person of some judgment and discre- 
tion. But, thank Heaven, I have found you out 
in time; and now let me tell you that I would 
rather see my daughter devoured by sharks or 
ground up in a bark-mill, than wedded to so much 
prejudice and illiberality.’ 

‘It was several minutes before I could recover 
frora the stupefaction occasioned by this speech. 
Then I conceived a faint hope that Mr. Meggs was 
amusing himself with a joke at my expense. But 
soon the whole truth flashed upon my mind; for 
the appearance of the old man would not permit 
me to doubt the sincerity of his rage. His eyes 
protruded, his whole frame trembled, and his 
countenance was suffused with a dark purple. 1 
attempted to explain, to apologise, to retract—to 
do any thing, in short, for the sake of making my 
peace—but it was all to no purpose. The choleric 
old fellow pointed significantly to the door, and 
turning right-about face, marched away, leaving 
me to execrate the unlucky chance that so disas- 
trously terminated such a promising negotiation. 

‘*In about a week, I had so far recovered from 
the shock of this disappointment as to make a de- 
monstration against Miss Shields, the other young 
lady to whose affections I had laid siege. I en- 
deavored to persuade myself that this was the bet- 
ter resource after all. Miss Shields, in some 
respects, certainly had the advantage of Miss 
Meggs. /mprimis, she was at least twice as old, 
and her friends appeared to concede that she had 
arrived at years of discretion; for they left her to 
the free exercise of her own will. I had nothing 
to fear, therefore, from the intractability of rela- 
tions. Besides, Miss Shields was not so over- 


charged with beauty as to undervalue an offer of 


any kind; and, for the same reason, | had but little 
rivalship to apprehend, though a portion of even 
ten thousand dollars has been known to draw a 
crowd of passionate lovers around a female of very 
moderate pretensions to beauty and amiability. 
‘*Well; I proposed to Miss Shields, and was 
accepted with considerable alacrity. Then the 
appointment of a wedding-day became the topic of 
discussion. It is usual for young ladies, on such 
an occasion, to hold off and contend for a postpone- 
ment of the nuptial ceremony; but Miss Shields 
was so confoundedly apt, that when I mentioned 
that day week for the solemnization, she proposed 
an amendment by naming ‘the day after to-mor- 
row.’ I thought, and still think, that this promp- 
titude on her part demanded some extraordinary 
display: of gratitude and rapture on mine; so I 
threw myself on my knees, seized her hand, and 
commenced a passionate declaration, which was 
none the worse for having been preconceived 
and conned over the whole day antecedent to my 
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‘visit. Indeed, extemporaneons rapture was cw 
ly to be expected, for Miss Shields...” 
hinted, was not the person to make , se 
imaginative lover act all the follies that .. 
posed to spring from an excessive ardor: 
ment. All would have passed off exo, 
well, however, had not my customary j\).) 
me to make some allusion to her mature oo, 
sin the course of my well-studied piece of he 
tion, I remarked, by way of illustrating +) 
‘and depths of my amatory devotion, that wo. 
as old as my grandmother, her many ex., 
admirable and adorable qualities would eo: 
to overlook the ravages of time, especia)| 
‘knew so well how to make the same cayer «.... 
vient to the improvement and adornmer: , 
intellect. 
‘“Up to this time my ardent pressure 
hand had been more than reciprocated, |: | 
felt her fingers relax, and the next momep: ci. 
threw away my hand as if it had been a secon 
Springing to her feet, she demanded, wh). 
>eyes sparkled (alas!) more with rage thay 
»¢what I meant by calling her an old womay 
‘She then opened on me with a brisk fire 0; ; me 
tives, declaring that I came thither purpos: 
insult her; and I found it impossible to mat 
believe otherwise. If I found Mr. Megys jny 
ble, Miss Shields was ten times more so. |) 
swer to all my submissive expostulations, t 
. words she uttered, were— 
*©¢ Old indeed !—well really ! Who wonld 
thought it? It’s the first time, (glancing | 
)mirror and grimacing,) that ever I was 
old—bless me! Stupid blockhead!’ Ke. 
‘It was too evident that my game wa 
in this quarter; and, as I had no other n 
\scheme in view, I was obliged to turn 1 
\tion to something else. I studied law ty 
and was admitted to practice. My first 
>happened to be a man of great wealth @ 
) fluence, and I knew that my success in this case 
‘would establish me at once as a lawyer ing 
business. I had addressed the court for an hour, 
with undoubted good effect; one of the judges re 
)marked that the case was sufficiently clear, 
every one perceived that a decision was about ! 
, be given in our favor, when it occurred to me that 
the bench might not be completely satisfied on one 
particular point which was the weak sic 
sargument, and which, as it appeared aiterwar 
the judicial dignitaries had entirely over!ooked 
The moment I broached this part of the su! 
new light seemed to flash on the court. A ne\ 
train of interrogations was propounded to the wit 
) nesses ; and, in five minutes, the tables were tue: 
;my client was adjudged to be defeated, ani | was 
‘overwhelmed with vexation, confusion, 
»may. A titter went through the bar, accompanie 
by such exclamations as ‘ fool!’ ‘ prating 1 


eae, 


so 


‘babbling donkey!’ The gentleman | had ¢e 


) fended was so enraged at this unexpected rest": 


)the suit; a result which, as you must admit, was 


+ 


‘ purely accidental, that he reproached me < 
door of the court-house, before a crowd of alto! 


}neys, witnesses, and other persons, and tie a0" 


} was talked of so much to my disadvantage, | 
my first client was my last. My books ane ofc 
) fixtures were soon after seized for arrears 


> rent, and I was left ina state of absolute dest 


tion. My friends and relations were so mvc! 
gusted and discouraged with my untoware !0! 


1 


) that they refused to lend me any assistance ; hit 


er 
Ca 











AND DOLLAR MAGAZINE 


at my faults and deficiencies were such as began to get dizzy, and 1 could scarcely support 


rth . : ; 
» preclude all hope of my success at the bar. my equilibrium. It was plain enough, however, 


“It js acommon resource for attorneys whom {that I had made a ‘hit,’ and that I was regularly 
ondiscerning public has refused to patronize, to ticketed for a seat iu the legislative hall. Rk 


oe noliticians; for pettifogging is thought to be . covering from the delightful and bewildering in 
we geellent preparatory study for him who wishes ; toxication of this dream, I continued— 

»» excel in the art and mystery of statesmanship. ‘“**Fellow-citizens—I am disinterested in all 
t+ the bar, it is most certain, a man may acquire ; this.’ 

that quality which is most essential to success in} “‘Humph!’ said an old fellow, near the ros- 
wlitical lite—tmpudence. A lawyer must be im- | trum, ‘that ’s coming it rather too strong. 

‘udent; every young practitioner knows this, and bu MS Yes, fellow-citizens, 1 am disinterested. | 
iets up to his knowledge. do not keep a dog of my own. (Sensation among 


«] soon found myself mounted on a rostrum, (the multitude.) I never had a dog.’ (A few 
ijressing a public meeting of my fellow-citizens, ‘ groans.) 


explaining to them their rights and magnifying; ‘Perceiving that I had got on the wrong tack. 
chair Wrongs, as patriotic gentlemen are rather ;I hastened to make all right. 
too apt to do in the like circumstances. Iwasa} ‘‘I love the creatures fondly, but—but—in 


ndidate for a seat in the state legislature, one of )}short, as dogs are apt to breed fleas, (here a few 
the first rounds of ‘ young ambition’s ladder.’ At ‘decided hisses, mingled with some harsh oaths, 
that time the dog-tax was very oppressive in our ‘sounded in my ears,)—you understand, fellow-citi- 
neighborhood; for, among other expedients to aug- { zens; apprehension of the fleas prevents me from 
ment the fiscal resources of the state, a heavy im-} keeping one of those charming pets about my 
post had been placed on animals of the canine ‘ house.’ 
necies. It was a good opportunity, I thought, for; ‘Down with the aristrocrat!’ shouted an un- 
a dash at popularity. Accordingly, I pronounced } melodious voice. 
a warm and well-merited eulogium on the general; ‘‘* Afraid of fleas!—a fine, delicate-skinned 
character of the dog, lauded his affection and his ‘ young gentleman!’ roared another. 
fidelity, and moved my hearers almost to tears by; ‘A pretty fellow to go to the assembly!’ 
my animated and pathetic management of this <shouted a third. 
topic. ‘‘T was exasperated by these reproaches, and 
“ Keeping dogs was a passion with my fellow-} my first experience of the proverbial fickleness of 
townsmen. Besides the tax, these animals cost‘ public opinion was so annoying that I lost my 
asters almost as much as would have edu- {presence of mind, and distinctly pronounced my 









cated the children; for every man seemed to pride { audience—‘a gang of block-heads.’ 

nself on the number of useless curs he main-? ‘‘ This brought on the crisis; the crowd became 
tained, and it was a sort of struggle and emulation { furious, and I began to realize the extent of my 
among the people to see who should have the} peril, when I saw the people engaged in extrica- 
most. ‘ting one of the bars from a post and rail fence in 


“The theme was exceedingly grateful, and for} the neighborhood. They were about to subject 
an hour, at least, I had the feelings of the assem- > me toa kind of punishment much used when the 
bly entirely under my control, as I showed the ‘sovereign people is supposed to be a party ag- 

surdity, the inhumanity, the tyranny of the dog- ‘ grieved, and when they assume, at the same mo- 
law. (ment, the judicial and the executive functions of 
The clamors of public approbation, (and sweet } government. In short, they were about to ride 
nds they are to a young man of an aspiring po-} me on a rail. 
litical disposition,) almost deafened me. Such a > «The piece of timber was brouglt; I was 
roar!—such delicious discord !—such inharmonious ; mounted on this unpleasant steed, and, preceded 
melody! I was incited to make some superlative } by a band of music playing the rogue’s march, I 
display of eloquence : made the circuit of the village—all sorts of jibes 
“Yes, friends and fellow-citizens, think of{and insults, verbal and practical, being showered 
that!—think of the horrible injustice of taxing {upon me from the windows. And all this for a 
ogs! All taxation is a nuisance—tyranny, (ap-? man who had indulged in the dream of popularity, 
plause) Itisarelic of old barbarity—an adjunct } and who, on that very morning, had thought him- 
of the feudal system. But to tax the dog—that self secure of the prize! 
noble, generous, brave, affectionate creature—to} ‘ When popular indignation was satisfied, I was 
attempt to check the increase of these invaluable ; released from the hands of my tormentors. Dis- 
quadrupeds, on the pretence that they are subject } gusted with the world and hopeless of the future, 
to hydrophobia, and all that sort of nonsense—this ) I departed from the place of my nativity and came 
I call the last degree of oppressive injustice. ‘to this city, where I have lived, like a hermit, in 
Great applause.) Freemen cannot bear it—free- {obscure lodgings; unsought by my fellow men 
men will not bear it—freemen shall not bear it!?and but little inclined to mingle in their society. 
What would our revolutionary ancestors think of} ‘ And now, since you have heard my story, let 
us, could they witness our vile submission to this} me ask you what is your opinion concerning the 
infamous tax? What would the heroes of York-} reality of ill-luek ?”’ 
town and Cowpens think of us? Fellow-citizens,} ‘What it has always been,’’ said Hartley. 
I’m for going all lengths to wipe out this reproach. } ‘* Your narrative satisfies me that you have met 
Yes, let it come to the earth-shaking artillery and } with rare good fortune in the principal events of 
the bristling bayonet—the dog-tax law shall be { your life.” 
resisted—it shall be put down!’ (Thundering ap-} ‘‘ Ah—but you are fond of a joke!” 
plause.) . ‘*‘] am altogether serious. You met, in the first 

“Here the enthusiasm of the crowd was so‘ place, witha friend who was willing to lend you 
great, and the approbation from a thousand tongues }a thousand dollars. That was a wonderful instance 
tame in such a torrent or tornado, that my head {of good-luck. You made a favorable impression 
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on two different ladies with handsome dowers, and:own mismanagement. After a I 
might have had either of them, but for your own, minutes, Hopkins suddenly graspe: 
imprudence. More good-luck. Then you were: hand :— ] 
in a fair way to succeed in your profession; you) ‘ My friend,” said he, “ you are pio}: 
were blessed with chances of distinguishing your-; thankful for your reproof. “It is not yer: 
self at the bar at the very outset; whereas, the; perhaps, to profit by it. [am resolyca 
most of young lawyers are obliged to drag on for} time forth, to cease speaking the yery 
years with but little encouragement. Finally,) when it shall appear that I have said oy... 
you had recommended yourself as a politician to) He kept his word, and in all the sy)s, 
the favorable regards of your fellow-townsmen, ‘fairs of his life,—in his financia}, at; 
and stood a good chance for obtaining public em-} professional, and political experiences ey ,;.: 
ployment. In all these things, fortune, luck, or > succeeded to his hand. His conversation |... > 
accident befriended you; but your foolish propen-‘ exceedingly terse and sententious. Hy. 
sity to say too much, defeated every thing. Had‘ short, pithy apothegms worthy of Seneca 
you been wise enough to hold your tongue at the({lius Syrus, one of which is: “Neyer be as 
right time, you would have been eminently pros-{ saying too little; silence is safe, and }y 
perous.”’ ‘the essence of wisdom as well as the « 
This obvious truth seemed to strike Hopkins for } wit.” 
the first time; so incredibly dull is every man to} Reader, if thou art inclined to be talkative 
recognize his own failings, and so unwilling is he? heed to thy tongue and profit by the experience, 
to attribute what he calls his ‘ill Juek,” to his‘ Anthony Hopkins. ’ a 


ase of 





MEMORY. 





BY H. H. CLEMENTS. 





Ix hallowed prophecies of bliss, the hope of other days { Yet by the gloom we only know the beauty 


To love’s warm sunshine of the heart, have lent their ¢ past: 
joyous gaze; So memory cheers the life of one whose hopes 
And ever in the darkest hour, like stars they oft arise, ‘ overcast. 


And cluster in the awakened dawn of being’s chang-)_ : 
’ Like ivy round the ruin old, these memo: 


y cling 
The forms that live within thy realm walk in celes- > Around the heart—and with them oft as 


ing skies. 


tial pride, sence bring; 
Pouring o’er every phase of life a many colored tide ; ’ They meet the spirit’s gaze in form, that ofl t 
And make such pictures as adorn the cab’net of the } appears 

brain, . The near approach to those who wear the gr 
And often soothe with unseen hands, the sleepless } other spheres. 

couch of pain. ; 


Thou moonlight of the mind, that lights the pilgrim > vered thought, 

‘on the seas, > And chasten all the wildest notes that poesy ev 
And bring’st the gathering winds that swarmed ° taught, — 

around his household trees; ) The oracles of buried hopes—the vestiges of tru! 
The billows folding their white arms—the floating ; Give visioned joys to light the heart of fancy-irerze 


breezes sigh, ‘ youth. 
° . ) 
As if they were oppressed to bear a saddening me-} _. Ae ge 

) PI s ” ‘ Like a last echo ’mid the hills, in answers clear a2 
5 


mory. 
) strong 
‘ . . * 
And springing up are fragrant flowers, from out the ; These memories come, and many a strain of Dis 
smiling sod, ) they prolong ; 


The pleiads of the earth, that light our footsteps home } In breviaries of the soul they rouse the bosom>! 
to God ; 

They bloomed far brighter when our feet first ’mid 
their brightness strayed, 

And ere a friendly heart beneath their sinless bloom 
was laid. 


trembling lyre. 


eae 


) To mouldering spaces of decay the body must 
When the informing spirit’s light from earth ssa.: 
expire ; 


a eae 


The rising splendor of the moon lights up the floods! When Death shall crown our life at last with laures 


and streams, 5 from the tomb, 


But waning ere her triumph ends, obscures her holy Our memories still, in kindred souls, in face’ 


beams,— ? beauty bloom. 


* 


; They fold in peace the lids of care, and cool the te. 


And string with chords of love and truth, the p's 
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SKETCH. 


BY MRS, M. 


L. 


GARDINER 


tr was a beautiful sight. A mother and her in- 


nt: her countenance in sweet repose, as she lay 


snd passionless upon her pillow. 
‘ven hue lay loosely upon her neck, and a cherub 
Eden loveliness slumbered upon her bosom. 


e 


A curl of 


, May the little one, who now like 
raph slumbers upon your bosom 
severy look, rivets your senses, and e] 


mother’s eye rested upon her little one, and { 


ng his tiny hand in hers, she looked up with a 
of ineffable delight. 


hired. 
Love him, love him ?”’ 

“You love this babe, who but yestermorn first 
saw the light ?”” 

“ In leed I do.” 


There was deep meaning in these three words, 
put inexpressibly more in her eye as she gazed ) 


yistfully in the speaker’s face. 


}the heart to which, in hi 
>now nestles so lovingly.” 
m . Sie nel a ee ae ae 
“Do you love this being of yesterday ?”* one in- 


. ing over the pale fair one, he kiss 
child, saying emphatically, ‘‘ God forbid my boy 
‘should ever grieve his n ; 


«What then, think you, will be your love after ° 


ws have rolled by, when the present season of 
rapturous emotion passes away; when infantile ° 
, and infantile caresses cease, when the lit- | 


nt 


: cuild in his leading strings, and the prattling 


y with his top, vanishes; when youth with its? 


ue, its hey-day of pleasure rushes by, and 
x son, With his father’s blessing upon his 


!,and his mother’s kiss warm upon his lip, ' 
‘hes his frail bark upon the conflicting and 
certain stream of time.” 
From her dark eye, dimmed by reflection, a 
, clear as crystal fell, and dropped upon the 


cheek of her sleeping child. 
‘Love him you may, love him you ought, but 
»well, Love him not with that intensity 

f soul, that your life will seem so identified with 
torender an hour’s separation painful. 


sand your own good. 


+ 


Lead him to the mercy- 
. early teach him to love God, teach him to 
ct and honor his parents, to fear giving pain 


sr 


Love ? 


0 lis mother’s heart, by a harsh quick word, or } 


an evasive answer. 
andl 


ee ail 


idolizing mother, the day may come 
when this young bud of love, so carefully and so 
tenderly nursed, may pierce by a cruel word your 
} 
machild is more bitter to a mother’s heart, 
ore lasting than the bite of a serpent. 
‘hus made, may heal, and the remembrance pass 
away. But an unkind word from a worshiped 


be, th 


. Know, a word of coldness and reproof 


A wound } 


id,a beloved son or daughter, though it may ? 
ugh it is forgiven, leaves a pang that will } 


For the day may come: yes, } 


book ol 


This is a hard, but a true lesson 


ever awake as memory turns over het 
many pages. 
a new born se- 
, Who claims you 

1ains your al- 
fections, never, by an unkind expression wound 
j ter helvle 


ssness, he 


ut 
a voice from one who un- 
It was her husband. Bend- 
d both wife and 


‘* Amen,”’ respon led 
observed had entered. 


other.’ 


Son, love tl y mother, 
When care worn her br 

Her love is eternal, 
Recorded her vow. 


Daughter thy smile, 

Thine eye’s softened light, 
Must illumine her gloom 

In adversity’s night. 


Remember and cheer her, 
For she is thine own, 

A friend of more value 
Than a crown or a throne. 


Be kind to thy mother, 
Who gave thee to earth, 
Who prayed for thy temp’ral, 
Thy spiritual birth. 
Be kind to thy mother, 
If God thou would’st know, 
When around thy frail bark 
The deep waters flow. 


Be kind to thy m ther. 
Ifthou ‘dst have thy last b 
Pass sweetly away 
In the moment of death. 
Be kind to thy mother. 
Remember her love; 
Return it, and with her 
You ‘ll triumph above 


Where angel's are wreathing 
In Eden’s green bow ers, 
For filial affection, 
Bright chaplets of flowers 


STANZAS. 


“ Blessed are the poor in spirit.’"—S¢t. Matthew. 


Joy for the lowly! They who toil 
Humbly along life’s devious way, 
Whose bosoms bear no rankling pride, 
Nor yield to envy’s darksome sway 
6* 


For them a sacred promise waits— 
To them a holy pledge is given, 

That souls which humbly bear life’s ills, 
Shall gain a rich reward in heaven 








FULFILLED PROMISES. 





BY HARKIET HUNTER, 





Ir was a cold and cheerless night in early au-) nancy of grief, and again had he yesyy,: , 
tumn. The wind in fitful gusts swept hurriedly» every day duties of lite. The casyal oh... 
along deserted streets, and shook by its well-re-; might have thought him engrossed jy +). 
sisted struggles, the sturdy trunks and leafless \at which he so industriously labored. pP,; 
branches of the large old trees. One of these} can the busy world know of the hidde, 
stood in front of an humble, though neat frame ‘sorbing thoughts of which Edmund's w! 
dwelling— once a scene of happy contentment— \ was full, when patiently pursuing tho , 
now one of sorrow and affliction. The feeble rays } task; oh! how gladly would he leave the 
of a shaded night-lamp dimly lighted a chamber in > crowd when business hours were over, to ¢.! 
which every thing seemed to tell the presence of ) darling Valerie upon his knee, clasp | 
acute suffering, and the anxious attempt to foil the ‘ nized affection to his heart, and talk to 
skill of the ‘‘insatiate archer,” or by untiring ?sainted mother. It was beautifully + 
watchfulness, with gentle palliatives yet longer to ; look into the deep blue eyes of that lit: 
cheat him of his prey. In vain, alas! and hopeless }and read their varying expression as they 
all—consumption was doing its fearful work. catch the shade of sorrow from its fathers j>.— 
Come, child of fashion—look! can your art more -often as she saw this shade, yet would «| 
richly tinge the cheek! Here see a triumphant ; for his step, and run to meet him, always \ 
mockery of all your schemes, and learn that you} eager bound, full of some new story to + 
must not, you dare not, live for this world alone. ) about the pretty bird that Mardy had shoy 
This solemn truth had long left its impression on; in the tree, or the big letter she had learned 
the mind of the dying mother, ready and willing ’ newspaper, the new rose opening on her rose-| 
to die; she, for whom all wept in deep bitterness, } or the nice little apron just put on to meet | 
could alone speak of resignation, consolation, and) Edmund was compelled to be all day from} 
hope. Calm, and supported under all her anguish, } and it was ever a source of gratitude to know the 
her patient and humble spirit sweetly anticipated { his little darling had a friend, on whose affect on 
the happy release awaiting her, and only longed {ate care and instruction he could so fully rey 
to wing its flight toa world of unending joy. The } Margaret (in common parlance,) had se: 
hour of three tolled slowly from the deep-toned ,days. Heavy bereavements had reduced hey 
bell of the village church; noother sound disturbed { her present condition. She loved her littl: ; 
‘the drowsy ear of night.””. Edmund Stanley sat }therless charge, and well had she redee: 
in mournful silence, watching the painful breathing } promise given on the night when Ellen's eyes 
of the wasted form beside him—her faithful nurse ; were closed in death. Valerie each day showela 
Margaret, in the sanie attitude of fixed attention, growing interest in natural objects, and | 
sat on a low seat at the foot of the couch. They } thoughtful nurse found in almost every occurrence 
supposed that Ellen slept, but her gentle and en->an opportunity for imparting instruction. Ti: 
feebled voice pronounced the name ‘ Edmund,” } beauty of a flower carefully pointed out; its prety 
and the hand at the same moment laid upon hers, ; gay colors, its sweet perfume, the slender s! 
told of his not having lefther side. He uttered no } that supported it, the bright glossy leaves by whic! 
word, but bent his ear to catch the words, as she 2 it was surrounded, all had, under Margaret's ' 
said in broken sentences, ‘‘ Dear Edmund, I am’ tion. a peculiar and increasing interest in the m1 
almost done with time, do not mourn for me, you; of the little child. Nothing could induce ! 
will soon join me where we shall never part again. } destroy one of these lovely emblems of our ow! 
Promise me, my faithful Margaret, you will stay ; frail existence—she knew that God had forme: 
with my child—let me see Valie once more.” >them. It was the daily, hourly effort of Margere 
And the sleeping infant was brought from her) to lead this little heart to love its Maker, 
cradle to the room of its dying mother. She took | know Him in all His works—as though 
its little hand in hers, it still slept, and the light of a deeper responsibility than had she be: 
clustering curls rested in beautiful profusion over ; own child, every thought, every care was for be! 
the fair smooth brow of infancy; one cheek bore ) welfare—morning and evening were the It 
the impress of the border on its little cap. Ellen } clasped hands folded on her nurse’s lap, to prey ' 
felt a renewed strength as she looked upon her. {the great unseen Spirit, whose inspired vo! 

‘** My precious child,’? were her last words. The | comes not only in all its sublime majesty to‘ 
lessened pressure of her hand told that her pure } wise and great ones of earth, but in al! the ¢ 
spirit was gone. , tenderness of a Father’s love does it address 

Valerie Stanley knew not the earnest prayer }children.”” The whole neighborhood love! \« 
breathed over her with her mother’s last kiss. rie—some gentle greeting or caress awaited 0 
Little more than two years old, she had yet to ‘from all who passed the little enclosure in fro! 
learn the loss she had sustained. Riper years, ‘their dwelling, where she might be seen evgy 
with all their checkered scenes, must bring to that pleasant evening playing beside Margaret, wa 
sweet unconsciousness, the frequent testimony of ‘she sat occupied with her knitting or sewing.” 0" 
the sad reality. She was now the all on earth to one of these evenings Valerie was made unusually 
her father. ‘Time, that only comforter and healer happy by the gift of a white kitten—at first she 
when the heart hath bled,” had calmed the poig- stood in all the graceful awkwardness of child 


apd, 





e- 
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4 afraid to touch puss. Margaret soon assured 


\ that she might stroke her soft, smooth fur, and 
sid her that puss would drink milk from her little 
foig < ms “a 

iP On seeing this all fear was gone in a mo- 
n at once became a favorite com- 


saucer. 
nt, and Mitte 
non. ° . : 
aor a little china plate, with Mitty’s likeness 


ce were thenceforth inseparable companions at 
,|] the meals. ¢ 
Yalerie to have a lap-dog instead of her kitten, 
with long, curly, white hair, and a blue ribbon, 


could induce her to give up her first favorite. One 
morning puss could no where be found; the house 
ond garden, the neighborhood even, were searched 
~ vain. no one had seen her. Valerie was incon- 
clable. Margaret made every effort to divert 
hor—for a little while she would succeed, but the 
next moment, * I wish Mitten would come back,” 


would burst from the little full heart with an. 
sarnestness affecting by its very simplicity, while . 


Margaret stooped to wipe with the corner of her 
white apron, the big tear from her own eye. 

That was Valerie’s first day of heart-felt sorrow. 
The poor child had wept herself almost sick 
Atter much persuasion she swallowed some din- 
er, but it was taken without appetite—the supper 


Y 


was wholly refused, and earlier than usual did she \ 
consent to go to her little couch, dispirited and ex- 


!; in the imperfect accents of childhood, 


‘ suster 


checked by many a sob, poor Valerie said her; 
evening prayer, and Margaret, after waiting some ‘ 


little time, thinking she had fallen asleep, cau- 
usly left the. room and hastened down stairs, 
and thinking of one other chance of finding puss, 
quickly despatched a messenger, feeling that this 
was her last hope. He soon returned—he had 
been on a fruitless errand. 

Edmund Stanley had thrown aside his pamphlet, 
and in the room below his daughter's, walked 
thoughtfully up and down the floor, really fearful 
lest bis darling should be made ill by grief for her 
little playmate ; he was trying, if possible, to think 


iil 
+ 
ti 


{some hiding-place which might have been over- } 


looked in all their anxiety. Suddenly he stopped 
and listened attentively—again—he was not mis- 
taken—the noise was in the room above—Valerie 
The next instant he had ascended the 
airease and was by her door—possibly he might 
iave been mistaken. With a steady hand he 
turned the knob and partially opened the door, and 
saw his child kneeling at the chair by her bedside; 


was alone. 


+ 


her back was turned toward him, the little bare 
leet peeped from the fulds of her night-slip, the’ 


clear blue veins tracing their many windings 
along the rosy-tinted flesh; in restless sleep she 
untied her cap, and the unbound locks of light 
en hair fell in careless beauty around the little 
vowed head. Margaret had told her who took 
care of the little sparrows and made all the pretty 


t 


on finding herself alone she had crept from her 
ttle bed to ask Him to take care of her pet. 
Edmund felt that he must not interrupt her, but 


FLAT 


Ay elegant writer observes that the coin most 
current among mankind is flattery ; the only benefit 


DOLLAR M 


This present was soon followed by. 
~» it, and the three, Valerie, Mitty, and the like-‘ 


Edmund tried in vain to persuade ° 


+ like Mitty’s, around his neck; but nothing. 


towers, and full of anxiety for her lost companion, , 


AGAZINE. 


0% 
the starting tears filled his eyes as he caught the 
words: ** Pray God take care of poor Mitty, and 
don’t let any body hurt her. Pray God let some- 
body bring her back to Valie.” All the parent 
was up in Edmund's heart—he would have pressed 
her to his bosom in all the doating fondness of his 
nature, but she had sought solitude, and leaving 
the door open, he retreated a few steps and 
waited to hear her get into bed; as soonas she did 
so, he returned to the parlor and wrote an adver- 
tisement for the morning’s paper, describing Mit- 
ty most accurately, and offering a reward to 
whoever would find her. 

Once or twice Margaret started from her sleep 
to watch her darling, whose heavy sobs showed 
that she was dreaming of her loss. By and bye 
her rest was less disturbed; night on its noiseless 
wing flew gently by, and morning broke at length 
in cheerful smiles upon the anxious household. 
Valiere was up and dressed as usual. Margaret's 
last efforts were vainly bestowed upon the refrac- 
tory curls, they would wander in their own Juxu- 
riance, despite the comb and brush; breakfast was 
nearly ready; Valerie was just on the staircase 
with Margaret, when a quick ring at the front 
‘door bell, raised the hopes of all within that it 
might be some tidings of the little runaway, and 
so it actually was. 

In the adjoining stable were some multitudes of 
little invaders, whose attractions had more charms 
for the ungrateful little Mitten, than all her mis- 
tress’ affection, and there had she been discovered 
patiently watching the hiding-place of some trem- 
bling little fugitive. 

«QO! Mitty, Mitty,” cried the delighted little 
being. ‘* Poor Mitty, poor, poor Mitty. Dear 
papa, was n't God good to take care of Mitty and 
bring her back to Valie! Joe, did God tell you to 
bring Mitty back to me?” 

Joe was very much puzzled for an answer. He 
was more ready, however, when Mr. Stanley took 
from his pocket book the offered reward, and 
handing the bank note to him said, ‘* I’m a thou- 
sand times obliged to you my good boy.”’ 

‘‘You’re very welcome, sir, but I don’t want 
any money for bringing home Miss Valerie's kit- 
ten. I guess I'll often have to bring her back 
again, for there’s no end to the mice up in that 
old loft. I puss must have made *em 
scamper.”’ 

Joe uttered this suggestion with an air of de- 
lighted triumph, and with a happy heart and alow 
bow to Miss Valerie, took his leave. J 

Edmund was. if possible, more happy than his 
child. He seized her in his arms—again and 
again pressed the warm kisses on her velvet cheek, 
and left her that morning with a happy store for 
memory through the day. 

The incident, trifling in itself, res like a ta- 
lisman about him; it had for his heart a more 
eloquent interest than volumes might have trea- 
sured. Valerie never forgot the impression made 
upon her by this answer to her earnest prayer; 
Soften in after life did it serve tocheer and encour- 
> age her under more serious trials. 
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of which is, that by hearing what we are not, we 
may be instructed in what we ought to be. 








BREAD IN THE 








WINTER NIGHT. 


BY KATE SUTHERLAND. on li 





“ Winter days and nights may bury beneath their pall of snow the sown corn; but, when the spring arriyos wrea 


be found equally true, that ‘there grows mnch bread in the winter night,’ ” M 


Yes, it is true, spiritually as well as naturally, ; 


that there grows much bread in the winter night. 


How better can I illustrate this than by giving a} 


passage or two from the private history of a dear 


friend whose bright summer declined into sober \ 


autumn; whose autumn gave place to winter, 
with its brief days, its long, long nights, its cold, 


concealing snows, and whose dreary winter was > 
at length succeeded by the warm and cheering } 


spring-time. There grew much bread in her win- 
er night. 

Sunlight was upon the head, and flowers along 
the path of my young friend, Ella Linden. Her 
heart was too full of its own joys to feel sympathy 
for others. There were so many blossoms around 
her feet, that she could not realize the fact that? 
others were moving wearily along rough and bar- } 
ren ways, uncheered bya eiimpse ' of sunshine, and § 
unrefreshed by the grateful odor of a single ° 
flower. 

“Come, Filla,” said I to her one day, “I want 
you to go with me to see a poor woman in trouble. 
I am sure you will feel sympathy for her, and that 
this sympathy will inspire you with a wish to do‘ 


for her some good office; and she needs all the? i 
kindness that generous hearts may feel prompted } 


to bestow.” 


‘* Excuse me, Kate,” she returned a little coldly. 


‘ Thave no taste for any thing of this kind. I never 
like to meet people who are in trouble. If she is 
in want, I will give you something for her.”’ 


‘‘ She stands in no pressing need of charity. But; 
she wants kindness and sympathy from those who? 
can feel for her. Try and conquer this reluctance > 


you have and go with me. It will do both you 
and her good.’ 

But Ella shook her head and replied : 

‘‘No, no, Kate. If you can do her any good, go 
and see her. But,as I said before, I have no taste 
for any thing of this kind.’ 

‘‘No taste for wiping a tear from the eye of a 
weeping sister ?”’ 

“If you please to say so.” 

** You may live to feel differently, Ella.”’ 

‘Then I will act differently,” was her lightly-; 
spoken reply. 

Often did I thus seck to win her thonghts away 


from the mere pleasures of life, and awaken in her | 


mind sympathy for others. But my words, like 
seed cast upon a sterile soil, showed no signs of; 
germination. For years her life was a gay round 
of pleasure. The clouds gathered over her sky, 
and storms broke upon her head. After the fierce 
war of eleme ats had subsided, and the atmosphere 
became calm again, the sun shone out, but not 
with his wonte a fervor, and his stay above the ho- 
rizon was brief. It was winter. Briefer still 
became the days, and feebler the sunshine, until 
over my young friend’s heart was thrown a snowy 
pall, chilling it to the centre. 

There were many of her old companions and 


friends, who, like her, had no taste fo Bary thie succe 
but flowers and sunshine; and they turned ‘ into é 
from her at the very time when she most y.. few 
their warmest sympathies. cauie 
As in tle summer light of joy, so in the y stant 
{try gloom of afiliction and adversity, })}), and | 
thought of herself. It was in vain that] thes ¢ wih 
lift her mind above its own wretchednoss, gy) com 
terest it in the doing of something for others ey) 
“JT have trouble enough of my own; g tain! 
enough of my own!” she would answer me j her | 
6 But try and forget these,” I would sometimes ines 
»urge her. ‘Stretch forth your hand and !i/ts wide 
;burthen from an oppressed heart, and your o: wart 
) will feel lighter.” y Pi 
i spoke without effect. With her head } ante 
)upon her bosom, Ella passed throug! lreary ‘ 
winter. Spring at length came. The ha 
row and adversity that lay so heavily upon hey 
‘heart, was lifted up; its pulsations became freer 
‘and the life-blood flowed in warmer currer: 
}through her veins. Then it was apparent that 
although the sown grain had been long buried ae” 
neath a pall of snow, yet much bh: read had grow on" 
in the winter night——many good affections ha 
taken root in her heart, and were now s! 
\ their green blades in the warm sunshine. 
But, to descend into plain prose. The ( 
Ella’s mother, and the loss of property 
father, changed all from brightness into gloon re 
‘ Following this, came the desertion of frie 
lover. The pure waters of affection, s 
poured out, instead of flowing in a bright a 
tilizing current, were frozen as they tell. T 
winter was long and dreary, and full of sutferinz 
But there came, at Jength, a change. 
; Mr. Linden was a man of great force of 1 
and business acumen. From the wreck of his dr “4 
tune he had been able to save a smal! rem 
This formed the basis of new operations in t 
: that were successful as far as they went. G 
ally there was an increase of business 
promise of a still greater increase in the futur 
But still, the income was small, and the sty! } 
which his family lived, exceedingly lume xs 
> Ella was the oldest of three children, and 1 * 
cares of the household, since her mother’s (vat 
devolved upon her. Fora long time slice lad! 
affection for the duties that were forced upon! 
but entered into and performed therm under! 
pressure of necessity. t 
For two years they lived humbly and in str 
retirement A period so long gave ari ple time ior 
Ella’s mind to acquire a healthier tone ot th 
and feeling. ‘First, she had been touched with @ } 
sense of her father’s lonely condition since het ee 
ther’s death, and this led her to regard him wit 
Sndheset affection, and to seek by every means ! 
her power to make their home cheerful an id pl 
sant. She thought of what his wants — 
and endeavored to supply them. If he looke 
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looke: 


che strove by act or word to dispel the 
To her younger sisters she endeavored, 
-» and more fully every day, after her mind 
i awakened toa true perception of her duties, 
ye the place of their mother. As she 
lovingly toward them, they turned, like 
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~ vars to the sun, toward her, and reflected back, , 


~mlingly, her warm affection. 


~ at the end of two years the coldness and gloom 


* winter passed fully away, and not even a snow- 
wit ‘ 
voce efforts had been crowned with unexpected 


-secess, and he was able to remove his little family ; 


+) a larger and more comfortable dwelling. A 
‘ow weeks after this change had taken place, I 
Cauet 
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i trial, which had continued, until the work 
which they had been designed to effect, was fully 
mpleted. I found her cheerful ; I might almost 


cou 


ay, happy. But she was not idle, nor was she } 


‘yinking of and caring for herself. Her love for 
ber father and sisters extinguished all selfish feel- 
ings, and ever prompted her to some new effort 


fr their comfort or happiness; and her own re- 
ward was sweet. 


«You remember Florence Dale?” I said to her ‘ 


after we had been conversing some time. 

“Oh, yes! She was one of my most intimate 
friends. I always liked Florence. But with the 
st, when adversity came, she grew cold toward 
» and seemed to forget that I even lived.” 
“Poor Florence!’ I said. ‘‘ Her days of sun- 
oe have departed. Her father died some time 
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- , and today I hear that he died insolvent. ' 


Already his widow and children have been com- 
nelled to remove from their luxurious home and 
] 


sink down into obscurity, and I fear privation, if 


t want.” 
‘Poor Florence !’? ejaculated Ella, tears filling 


her eyes. ‘T will see her, for I know that I can ‘ 
peak words of comfort and hope. Now I can go 


’ 


her. Have you seen her ?”’ 

“No, not yet,” I replied. 

“Shall we not go together ?” 

“Yes, if you like.” 

“Let us go now, Kate,” said the sympathizing 
girl, earnestly, while her face was lit up with a 
glow of unselfish affection. ‘Few will follow 
ber in her sad exile from old associations and 
friends; and there will be few, if any, to lift up 
ter bowed head, or speak a word of comfort I 


have passed through it all, Kate, and I know what | 


tie? 
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asmall dwelling. There were few appearances 
oi comfort about it, and nothing of elegance. We 


were admitted by a small colored girl, the only } 
mestic as we afterward learned. Ella asked 


for Florence, and sent up both her own name 
andl mi 4 “¥ 

and mine. In about ten minutes Florence ap- 
peared, and received us with distant formality. 


There was something cold and repulsive in her 


manner, as if she regarded us not as friends, but ; 
as those who felt a real pleasure in witnessing her ; 


cownfall, and had come to ascertain how really 


owitwas. Ella did not seem to perceive this, ‘ 


t grasped the young girl’s hand warmly, and 
said— 


“It’s a pleasure for me to meet with you, Flo- ' 


rence, and to hold your hand in mine once more ; 
‘tough I cannot but wish that it came under dif- 
ferent circumstances It is less than an hour since 
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‘h lay upon the ground. Mr. Linden’s busi- 


‘ed to see Ella, with whom I had been in con- : 
+ intercourse during her dark days of affliction 


t 
Half an hour afterward we stood at the door of 


‘T heard of the affliction you have been called to 
endure, and I have come to ask the privilege of 
; renewing the friendly relations that once existed 
betwee n us—for I have been in the de p Waters 
through which youare now passing. Ihave suffered 
all that you are now suffering, and can therefore, 
enter into your heart and feel with you.” 

Florence looked into the lace ol Ella as she thus 
spoke, her countenance still cold, and her mannex 
) repellant. 

“Let us be friends, as of old, Florence. Old 
friends are the best friends.” 

I saw the young girl's lips begin to quiver. 
2 Ella still held her hand and looke d earnestly into 
her face. A moment passed, aud then Florence 
sunk, sobbing, upon the breast of Ella. 

“ Bread in the winter night,’ I could not help 
murmuring, as I thought of Miss Bremer’s beauti- 
ful allusion to the growth of good affections in the 
» Winter of adversity and affliction. 

Long and earnest was the conversation that 
passed between Ella and Florence, after the latter 
grew calm. I had tried to speak many words of 
assurance and comfort to Ella in er winter night, 
‘but now I felt how cold they were, and wondered 
not that they had glanced back from her heart like 
sunbeams from an icy rock. She spoke from a 
, deeply realizing sense of what her friend was suf- 
‘fering; I merely uttered cold truths from my un- 

derstanding. I never saw the face of Ella so 

) beautiful as while she strove, with a loving spirit, 
to fill the mind of her young friend with hope in 
the future, through the means of duties earnestly 
done in the present. 

** Come and see me again, wont you ?” Florence 
said, as she stood, with tears in her eyes, almost 
clinging to the hand of Ella. We were about de- 

parting. 
> «6 Yes, frequently ; and you must not fail to return 
‘my visit. It will do us both good to meet often.” 

And they did meet often. Ella always saying 
something to give strength to the mind of her 
? young friend, or to sustain it with hope. The cir- 
cumstances of Mrs. Dale were much straitened, and 
>she had no income. In her own grief at the death 
‘of her father, and in her own sufferings, Florence 

had forgotten that to her mother’s sorrow was 
added a heavy burden of care ; nor did she think of 
it until prompted by Ella, who suggested whether 
‘it were not in her power to lighten this burden. 

“What can I do, Ella, to lighten it ?’? she 
asked. 

‘* Your mother has no Income ?” 

** None at all.” 

; © And but a small remnant of money from your 
> father’s estate ?” 
» Only a few hundred dollars.” 

‘¢ Which will soon be exhausted. Now, is it not 
in your power to lift from her heart a mountain 
weight by using a talent that you possess, and 
thereby earning something toward the support of 
the family ? I know of no one more capable of 
giving music lessons than you are.” 

The face of Florence crimsoned over instantly. 

‘You cannot be in earnest!” she said, in a tone 
of surprise—almost displeasure. 

“Why not?” Ella asked, mildly. “Is there 
‘any thing wrong in what I suggest ?” 
> Me, become a music teacher !” 

“Deeply thankful should you be, my dear 
friend,” Ella said with much seriousness, “ that 
you have the ability to render your mother most 


‘important aid in the support of a large family. To 
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You need not seek far. 
hands.” 

For a time Florence could not bear to think of 
But gradually her mind 
gained strength and her perceptions became clearer. 
She not only saw, but felt that her friend was 
To seek employment as a music teacher, ‘ 
and to enter upon the duties she had voluntarily ; 
taken upon herself was a great trial to Florence. 
But the high end she had in view sustained her. 
Instead of feeling humbled in her new vocation 
after she had entered upon it, her mind was ele- 


what Ella proposed. 


right. 
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be useful, Florence, is in reality the highest honor } 
to which any one ean attain. 


Think of your mo- 
ther’s position. 


Think of your younger brothers 
and sisters, whoneed to be sustained and educated, 
and I am sure love will prompt you to seek ea- 
gerly for some means by which you can aid your 
mother, and help to support and educate them. : 
The means are in your; 


‘ 


> truer sympathies, and I understood y, 


vated and sustained by a calm, ever 4}. 
sciousness that she was doing what y 
The noble, unselfish spirit of Florey 
life to her mother’s heart, and shot a , 
across her sky, where all had been dark)... 
All this I noticed with pleasure. | . 
in reverses and afflictions the mind is o 
interiorly, and filled with better 


than I had ever done before, the mo; 
sentiment—* There grows much bres 
ter night.” 

Time did its appropriate work for hot) f) 
Florence. A few years have passed s)) 
winter days and nights. All that need }) 


them is, that both are happier and more ysoy,y) : 


they were before, or could possibly ha 
without affliction. There grew much } 
their winter night. 
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MOUNT AUBURN. 





BY MISS MARY M BURBANK. 





[Written while on a visit to that place.} 


O LOVELY, consecrated spot, 
With matchless beauties spread, 
Fit place to soothe the mourning band, 
Still lingering by the dead: 
What hallowed thoughts pervade the heart, 
While in this sacred ground, 
Fond memories of departed joys 
In visions throng around. 


’T is sacred dust reposes here— 
That shrouded once the soul, 

Now fled to its immortal rest, 
Beyond earth’s sad control, 

Its vanity and sordid pride, 
Its griefs and anxious care, 

And anguish for the many wrongs 
The burdened heart must bear: 


Its restless, wearying, formal strife, 
The fond desire for fame, 

All are forgotten in the light 
Of an immortal flame. 

Silence profound bere holds its reign, 
Throughout this floral bed; 

Let no discordant sound be heard— 
With reverent footsteps tread. 


Move gently ‘neath this flowing vine, 
And part its twining wreath, 

And, bending o’er the quiet tomb, 
Read of the dust beneath. 

Why linger there those thoughtful ones, 
Around the marble fair? 

Alas! its emblem dear behold, 
A rose is sculptured there. 


¢ 


The parent stem is rudely crushed, 
The buds all withered fell, 

And the young mother’s voice was hu 
In the funereal knell. 

And here, an early blighted flower, 
In loveliness arrayed, 

Which bloomed and blossomed for an ! 
In sweet repose is laid. 


And mark the mourning cypress trained, 
O'er a young guileless one, 
In whom no more aiiliction’s pain, 
Nor sorrowing care is known. 
Weep not for her, but rather mourn 
or those who linger here, 
To wander over life’s bleak path, 
And shed the anguished tear. 


Various as are the tidings breathed 
On costly sculptured tombs, 

All tell the soul forever lives, 
Ever immortal blooms: 

To some who slumber ‘neath the sod, 
Death was a welcome guest, 

For wearied, torn, and wretched hearts 
Implored a final rest: 


And there are those whose hearts woul! 


Have held their hold to earth— 
They from whom trials were withheld. 

Whom peace, and wealth, and mirth 
Surrounded, making all of life 

A paradise of joy; 


But ah! Death’s summon’s came, their fon’ 


Enjoyments to destroy. 
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Sleepers, memorials bright and rare They all shall re-enlivened be, 


Afection’s hands have reared Fair types of those here laid 
Above the last low resting-place Tis well that o’er the sleeping dead 
Thy clay hath so endeared. Rich monuments should rise— 
sweet are the tales these flow’rets tell, But let there be the Rose, to tell 

And, though they early fade, The spirit sought Cres 
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THE DEATH-BED OF SCHILLER. 


» do you feel now, Schiller?’ said a friend to the poet a few moments before his dec » €Calmer and 
or.) was the heroic reply. Open the window,” said he, “let the golden sun gild with | tting glory my last 


m earth? It wasdone. As the last ray fell upon his face he ceased to breathe 
Li 
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Snowy sank the shining orb, , Thus like Him, thou 
While his golden ray, I shall rise again; 
Tinged with shapes of beauty’s power, With the laurel on my brow, 
The declining day: With a deathless fame.” 
When the poet, who had lived * ing ‘ + * 
‘or his country’s fame ; Room for the mighty spirit, then, 
sie upon the couch of death, Which passeth thus away ; 
A martyr to a name. What matter it if envious men 
Tread on the living clay; 
Forms are round him that have felt They cannot bind with fettered cl 
Friendship’s holy power : The imperi 
Hearts that never ceased to love They cannot quench with fear or pain, 
In the bitter hour, The mind that spurns contr 
When the hate of venomed men, 
Touched with wanton hand, They cannot hold in bitter thrall 
The giant mind whose lyric song The poet’s godlike strain ; 
Enanobled Fatherland. Nor keep for aye the coronal, 
Destined the bard by fame 
Ope the casement: let me feel It may not come mid pain and strife 
In his hallowed light, We all alike must brave; 
The departing day-god steal But it will bloom in future life, 


O’er my aching sight; Ay! blossom on the grave. 
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THE ASPEN. 


BY R. J. YOUNG. 


————__— 


aspen quivers, yet no breeze The Jris garbed itself in gloom— 


sturbs the woodland’s calm repose, The Vine had bathed itself in tears— 
's vast array of kindred trees The Cypress tled among the tombs, 

Are calm alike, in leaves and boughs; In that dread hour of death and fear. 
\nd yet a cloud as deeply dark One proud old tree stands all alene, 

As midnight, sits upon the heavens. Populas in his pride and height, 

br tie nature shrinks and starts, And taunts the sufferer with a tone 

And from their tombs the dead are driven: Of bitter scorn and sinful slight. 
The sun is hid within the cloud, We have not fallen—why atone ? 

The earth rocks “to and fro” in fear, What are thy suflering throes to us? 
\nd nature easts her sombre shroud We need no mediatorial throne. 

O'er him for whom man hath no tear. Alas! “Oh, shame, where is thy blush 
he Savior dies!’ A mournful sound But ah, a form flits ‘mid the gloom— 


” 


Is wailing forth from flowers and trees, Astarath comes on wing of death! 
{nd mid the darkness all profound, That proud old tree stands all alone, 
Golvotha sends a fragrant breeze : And on it falls his blighting breath. 
Vight-stock caught it on its leaves, A palsie d tremor seized it then, 
And bore it to the suffering one, Its leaves in fear have quivering met, 
\nd every shrub, and flower, and tree, When all is calm in wood and glen, 
Mourned in deep silence God's dear Son. It quivers on and trembles yet. 























































THE INDIAN CAPTIVE. 





BY MISS MARTHA FRAZER. 





I scorn your base fetter, my heart knows no chain, { They sprang on thy child like the beast 
°T is bounding as free as the wild deer again, And have borne him in chains where the ; 
Away to the wild wood—away from all care. are. 

I am happy, I’m happy—no white man is there. 


My sister, the dark-eyed, droops sadly her jc 
But she springs at my coming, she knows yy 
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Ye may wound the bright bird of the mountain and 
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sky, tread ; 
But you never can tame the proud light of his ; With her heart on her lip, and her long, floa: y, 
eye— ‘She whispers “ my brother, no white man js : 
The weight of your power my body may bear, , 
But my spirit is chainless—no fetter is there. ; “Then come to the home that has mourned thee. 
long, 
Then away to the wild wood—away to my home, ’ Each heart has grown cheerless, and hushed 
In the green forest shade where the bright waters } song; 
roam ; ‘ We love not the sunshine, too bright ‘tis to }eay 
The loved of my bosom are wrapt in despair, When our lost one is sorrowing where the 
For their child’s in the land where the pale faces » strangers are. 
are. M 
}“Oh rest thee, my brother, in our own forest s 
My mother, you wait for my coming at eve; ’ Where often together in childhood we've strayej— 
As the shades gather darkly, you silently grieve— {Tl string thy light bow, and no white man « 
Thy lips tremble lightly, I catch the low prayer, \ To tread on the ground where the red warriors 
For the captive that pines where the pale faces ‘ 


> Oh loved of my bosom! I am with ye again 


are. 
; Though the stranger looks darkly, and crue 
oe ’ hain: 
My father, the chieftain, thou’rt lofty and stern, . chain; 
Thy dark flashing eye speaks the wild thoughts that > No bright thing may win me, no fetter can tear 
burn: ) My heart from the land where the red warriors 
——____ eee 
A HOME SCENE. 
[See Engraving.] 
Low, in calm devotion bending, Thankful hearts he views with pleasure, 
Praise to God in Heaven ascends, To their prayers he bends his ear, 
For the gifts, to those depending ( And his grace, surpassing measure, 
On his love, he freely sends. Falls on those who trust and fear. 
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NOTICES. 








3a Will Mr. E. A. Brockway be kind enough to; continual rapid accessions to our list convince: 
favor us with his address? that we shall be liberally sustained in our enter; 
; We want to extend the circulation of the “Gar 
to a point hitherto unknown in the history of Mere 
We think this number of the Garland will be re- | zine literature, and rejoice at the maniteste' 
garded by its readers as entirely equal to its prede-’ Which are daily afforded of a disposition on tve 
cessors, and fully sustain the promise we made on , Of the public to second us in our endeavors. 
assuming its publication, to publish a magazine that couraged and cheered by the patronage ®! 
would be deserving of popular favor, and surprise received, we intend to continue unremitting 
its patrons by the excellence of the work furnished exertions to please our readers, and make ovr 
for a very insignificant price. It is gratifying to us Magazine a favorite with the mass of the Ame! 
to feel that our exertions are appreciated, and the people. 











